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Douglas Leigh, Inc. 
370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen:- 


In the past few months Schenley has made remarkable gains not only in New “TO DAY 
York but nationally. Although our improvement may be based considerably on 

the introduction of new brands, newspaper advertising and other proven methods 
of merchandising we here feel that no little part is due to your ow praise- 


worthy work. 

The Spectacular which we purchased through Lord & Thomas located at Columbus ITS 
Circle has gathered nation-wide comment. We realize that 640,000 people every 
day and night see this "Spectacular" which illuminates for four and eight min- 
ute intervals-2,500 bulbs and a half mile of neon tubing. A famous columist 


called it the "sign with the greatest animation." He further brought to light L E 
the fact that in the sign's construction there was six and a half miles of wiring, 

whereas in ordinary illuminated displays two and a half miles was about the most 

used. 

Animated Spectaculars backed by proper promotion can be made to play a vital and 

result-producing part in advertising. 


We in Schenley, want to take this opportunity of congratulating your company on 
its most productive good work, your understanding of those forces necessary to 


produce beauty out of mere design and your exacting choice of location for our 
Spectacular. Today its value has practically doubled due to the chance in traffic 
C P; Li 


— DOUBLED!” 
us 


EMERSON BREWER, 
Advertising Manager. 
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Be a leader of tomorrow! Visualize 
yourself as occupying an important 
and respected position in your com- 
munity —well-off financially, owning 
your home, and giving your wife and 
children every advantage. 

Plan a Constructive Course 

But to attain your ambitions you 
must train yourself for leadership. 
You must add to your abilities by in- 
creasing your knowledge—in a word, 
you must build your character. 

The first essential to leadership is a 
liberal education. Such a training will 
increase your stature in business, and 
in your social contacts will give you 
poise and the equipment necessary to 
forge ahead. You will attain the stand- 
ing in your community that you strive 
for. You will soon become a marked 
man—a leader of tomorrow. 


The Owners of The Harvard Classics Today 
Will Be the Leaders of Tomorrow 


To obtain this liberal education, the 
ambitious man or woman turns to the 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Har- 
vard Classics), compiled by Dr. Eliot, 
who was for forty years President of 
Harvard University. This glorious 
library, containing the master-thought 
of the centuries, consists of the self- 
sane texts used in general cultural 
courses in leading universities. These 
books present a record of the stream 
of the world’s thought, depicting the 
progress of the human race from the 
earliest times to the present day. They 
provide the knowledge essential to 
the cultivated man or woman. 


They Supply the Necessary Training 


The Harvard Classics are indispen- 
sable tools in the hands of an aggres- 
sive man or woman. They foster con- 
























fidence in one’s ability. No one who 
desires to attain leadership in any 
field can afford to deprive himself or 
herself of this famous library. The 
ownership of these superb volumes 
may well mean all the difference be- 
tween going through life only moder- 
ately successful or mounting to the 
highest pinnacle of success. 
Send for the Famous Free Book 


Send for the famous book, Fifteen 
Minutes a Day. 1c will furnish you full 
information about this marvelous set 
which can do so much to bring you 
success and happiness. This beautiful 
bookiet will prove as interesting as 
your current magazine. It will be sent 
you free, postpaid and without obli- | 
gation. Simply cut out and mail the 
coupon below. Don’t delay; do it now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 










P. | 


250 Park Avenue, New York Ciry 


Collier & Son Corpuration 


605-HS 


DR. ELIOT’S 


The Harvard Classics 












FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 








Py mail, free, send me Fifteen Minutes 2 Day, the booklet that tells all about 
Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), and Dr. Eliot's 
own story of how he came to select the greatest library of all time. 


Mr 
NAME Mrs 
Miss 





ADDRESS 
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COVER: —And The Leading Lady Is An 
Elephant: Jimmy Durante in ‘Jumbo’ which 
opened last week at the New York Hippo- 
drome. (See page 36). 
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HOPES: Last week’s articles on surgery 
und medicine make me feel better, Appar- 
ently nothing but an accident or old age can 
kill me. That is, if I live through the next 
year or so. I read that the doctors are about 
to find out ways to cure cancer, ulcers, high 
blood-pressure, the common cold, and super- 
fluous hair among women. These medical 
hopes are invigorating, just taken by them- 
selves. The only thing I don’t like is that 
they remind me of political platforms: Every 
four years we are told by two sets of experts 
that things will be better right after elections, 
but they never are. Thank heaven the doc- 
tors aren’t running for office. 

Haro_p WAYNE 


Stamford, Conn. 


SUGGESTION: In view of the fact that you 
are keeping a score of the guessing of foot- 
ball winners, which to me is most interesting, 
may I suggest that the contest be more com- 
parable. That is, each sports writer or asso- 
ciation should be judged for their choice on 
a definite list of games, selected before the 
season begins. This could be limited to 30 
or 40 games each week, scattered over the 
various sections of the nation. The so-called 
“breathers” should be eliminated, for one’s 
average could be brought up considerably if 
one picked a large proportion of this type of 
vame. | think you have not done this and am 
sure it has worked to your disadvantage in 
the percentages. Perhaps suggestions from 
other readers will develop this thought if it 
is worth anything at all. 

WALTER L. GILL 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Editorial Note: NeEws-WEEK’s sports ex- 
perts recognized the value of Mr. Gill’s sug- 
gestion, they hope by next Fall to formulate 
a guess-scoring plan along such lines. 


RAIDS: In your Philippine story you tell 
how the local lights “cite recent raids on 
planations by Japanese ship crews, thefts of 
lumber,” etc. Well, there’s nothing very new 
about this. Nor are the Japs the only ones 
who have enjoyed that profitable pastime. 

In 1898 an American friend of mine made 
himself temporarily rich in the same way. 
Dewey and General Merritt had kicked out 
some of the Spanish, and Aguinaldo was 
holding others at bay. My friend, a former 
gambler, heard that the Philippines would 
make good pickings. 

The treaty transferring them to the Uni- 
ted States had not yet been signed and mean- 


while Aguinaldo had founded what he thought 
was to be an independent national govern- 
ment. Nobody in the world knew who owned 
the territory or who was actually in control. 
Moreover, the forests were wild. My friend 
hired a Chinese junk and sailed along the 
coast picking up a boatload of fine mahogany. 

He knew that the Japanese were outfitting 
a number of new battleships. At the end of 
his voyage he sold the hardwood to them for 
$18,000. Though he has told me that he lost 
the whole sum during a week’s gambling as 
soon as he got back to San Francisco, I think 
his exploit merits attention at this time. 

Josernu Drake 
New York City 
* 


NOT SO DARK: Your Nov. 9 news makes 
the supposedly progressive 20th century world 
resemble a madhouse. In one week you re- 
port (A) that Greece, which first tried de- 
mocracy under Cleisthenes in 500 B.C., has 
decided after a ten-year modern revival to 
revert to royalism ; (B) that the Japanese are 
setting the stage for another Far-Eastern 
war (at least) ; (C) that experts cannot even 
guess how unbalanced the United States budg- 
et will be next year; (D) that Italian sol- 
diers are trying to win glory in a “war,” the 
hottest dispatches from which indicate, as 
your article says, that “lobbies buzzed, small 
nations’ delegates worried.” 

It seems vital to keep up with events now. 
just because they are so fantastic. I suggest 
that future historians will revise their esti 
mates of the past in terms of this present. 
They will probably find that the so-called 
Dark Ages were not so dark after all, rela- 
tively speaking; and they will decide that 
Gulliver, the Admiral Byrd of Lilliput, was a 
conservative prophet instead of a satirist. 

GERALD CRANE 

St. Louis, Mo. 

' . 


CANON: I think President Arturo Ales- 
sandri of Chile ought’ to get a peace prize if 
he has voluntarily discharged his private 
army, as reported in News-WEEK (Nov. 16). 
Many single voices and a number or organi- 
zations have been trying to obliterate arma- 
ments since the war, but the Hitlers and 
Chiang Kai-sheks and Mussolinis and Gomezes 
do not ordinarily let their armies go when 
they take charge of their previously demo- 
cratic countries. If these Chilean tactics 
mark a change of fashion, the President 
ought to be canonized. 

JoserH R. Morton 

Baltiniore, Md. 
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XMAS @ DAYDEX is the simplest, most efficient memo :!- 
GIFT ! ender ever devised, A roomy page for each d 
: day,, date and hour of all your appointments ed 
things to do during the current week. Nothing c!se 
Complete with sheets for the year 1936. Solves 
($100 West of Rockies) your Christmas problem of what to give the busy 
own daily memo convenience. 
© At your stationer's or send $1.00 ($1.10 West of 
MANZLER MEMO-CHART COMPANY 
DAYD E X 268 Sanford St., Rochester, NY 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


arranged in weekly groups to show at a Glance 
S OO like it. Closed size 6” x 4! 3” 
POSTPAID ®@ Model A—black grained board cover and base 
man or woman, and you'll want one too for you 
Rockies) direct and your DAYDEX will be meiled 
i —a_—_€ 
| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 

1 1 Rockefeller Center - New York 













Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of « 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) [), for two years 
($6) (, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr 





* City State 
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DO YOU MAKE 
ANY OF THESE 
COMMON INVEST- 
MENT MISTAKES? 


1 Do you buy on “tips” 
* from “people who know’? 


2. Do you “put your secur- 
ities away and forget 
about them’’? 


Are you afraid to take a 
loss? 


4 Do you insist on a cer- 
tain rate of income? 


5 Do you confuse the finan- 

* cial strength of a com- 
pany and its past divi- 
dend record with its in- 
vestment merit at today’s 
price? 


YES? Your soox 





ABOUT H. G. CARPENTER 
AUTHOR OF THIS NEW BOOK 


. H. G. Carpenter has had 
many years of experience 
| with the investment banking 
| business. His ideas, put 
| through the ordeal-by-fire of 
| 





the depression, not only con- 
served capital since 1929, 
| but have made _ substantial 
| profits since. They were right 
| in 1929—and in 1932—and 
| continue to be right today. 
Thousands of investors, large 
and small, have conserved ~ 
their resources and added to 
their fortunes by the simple 
application of the proven 
methods he outlines in A 
Successful Investor’s Letters 
to His Son. 








WHAT SHALL | DO 
WITH MY MONEY? 








AND THIS IS WHAT READERS 
SAY ABOUT HIS BOOK 


“Extremely meaty. Should receive a cordial reception from 
all investors, large and small alike.” t 
—The Wall Street Journal 
“One of the most important and valuable books I have come I 
in contact with for some years. I certainly have a much greater grasp of the problem 
of investment after reading it than I ever had before.” ] I 
—John C..McHugh, Secretary, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
“The greatest contribution to the literature on modern money management yet avail- l 
able to a bewildered investing public. There are priceless principles outlined in this 
book which if followed would assure efficient administration of funds even by one 1 
inexperienced in their management.” 


NEWS-WEEK . 3 





Here At Last t+ the Answer! 


. not simply an answer—but the answer— 
a simple yet scientific explanation of a time 
tested system of successful investment prac- 
tice! Here, incorporated into one compact 
volume, is the seasoned, proven method of a 
disinterested investment expert who has no 
axe-to grind, no service or investment shares 
to sell—simply an unbroken record of cor- 
rect financial decisions at financial turning- 
points! It is called A Successful Investor’s 
Letters to His Son. It has already become 
an investment bible to thousands of Ameri- 
cans perplexed by the problem: “What shall 
I do with my money?” As an outline of invest- 
ment practice which has conserved capital through- 
out the depression and made substantial profits 
since, it is crammed with specific, factual an- 
swers to your personal investment questions. No 
investor who owns as much as a single share of 
stock, a $100 bond, or any real estate, can afford 
to miss this book. 


FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


Due to the low price ELEVEN large editions of 
A Successful Investor’s Letters to His Son have 
already been exhausted. The 12th is being rushed 
into production as this announcement 
goes to press. To get with- 
out delay the 
number of cop- 
ies you need for 
yourself or your 
organization, 
mail this coupon 
AT ONCE (your 
money refunded 
if you are not 
satisfied) Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 
Book. Publishers, 
Dept. 3811, 386- 
4th Avenue, New 
York City. 








THESE ARE YOUR PROBLEMS 


Do You Know the ANSWERS? 











1, How can I cash in on the present 
trend in stock prices? 


2. How shall I go about preparing 
my Own investment program? 
3. Shall I “take my banker’s ad- 
vice”?—Buy investment trust 
shares?—subscribe to statistical 
services? 

























When shall I take my profits? 
My losses? 


4 

5, What are the five ways to 
counteract inflation? 

6 


Shall I buy a life insurance an- 
nuity? 

7. How can I protect myself against 
losses from market declines? 


Are certain common stocks safer 
today than high grade bonds? 


8 

9, How shall I balance my invest- 
ment list between long term 
bonds, short term bonds, com- 
mon stocks? 


10, Shall I trade on margin? 


ONLY $ 50 


Tear out this coupon 

NOW and mail direct 

to the publishers. This 

is not a deposit—it is the full price of 
the complete book. 









SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC., 





BOOK PUBLISHERS, DEPT. 3811 } 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

lease send me immediately... . . copies of A Successful i 
Investor's Letters to His Son at $1.50 per copy, for which 


I enclose my remittance. It is understood that, if this 
book doesn’t answer the questions and give me the ad- 
vice you state it will, or if for any reason I am not com- 
pletely satisfied, I may return it and you will refund my 
money. 








0 Enclosed find check C) Send C.0.D. 


—Minneapolis Tribune - es _/ 
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a” past generations, most women 
approached middle age with bit- 
ter resentment at the fate that de- 
cided they should be women. 


They looked upon “change of life”’ 
as a sort of premature death... a 
cessation of usefulness ... a sudden 


passage into old age. 


And their mental distress was ac- 
companied by physical discomfort, 
which was frequently severe. Often, 
the combination was simply too 
much for human toleration—inflict- 
ing tragedy not only on the woman 
herself but on her entire family. 


Even as short a time as ten years 
ago, there was little that could be 














y was I born a Woman ? 


done to make easier this period when 
a natural glandular readjustment is 
taking place. Today there is much. 
Medical science has made a deep, 
searching, and sympathetic study of 
the whole problem—and from that 
study have come new hope and a 
new outlook for every woman. The 
physician of today is equipped to 
combat most of the complications of 
the menopause, or “‘change of life.” 


He can offer assurances where his 
predecessors could not—assurances 
which tend to lighten the apprehen- 
sion with which a woman approaches 
the menopause period. He can mate- 
rially alleviate physical distress; give 
comfort to the body, and peace to 











the mind through this entire period 


of transition and readjustment. 


Other developments of medical 
science have been more spectacular 
. .. but to the woman approaching 
middle age, what could be more im- 
portant! The years of the menopause 
need no longer be lost years; and the 
years that follow are often the sun 
niest years of a woman’s life. 





| PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of Pharmaceutical 
and Biological Products 
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WAR: Egyptian Nationalists Riot Against Britain; 51 Nations 
Launch Their Bloodless Siege of Italy; Duce Changes Warlords 


In Cairo, a blind sheik chanted verses 
from the Koran. He couldn’t see the 
sward of humanity at his feet—white 
turbans and crimson fezzes bobbing as 
he sang the glory of Islam. But he 
heard the cry from 10,000 throats: 

“We want our constitution back! 
Long Live Egypt!” 

Still louder the multitude stormed 
when its leader, Mustapha Nahas, ar- 
raigned the British for driving Cairo 
under a yoke similar to the one Mus- 
solini would throw over Addis Ababa. 

“Down with Britain!” they yelled. 
“Tewfik nessim akl beersem! Nessim 
eats clover!” 

Yes, agreed Nahas, our Premier eats 
donkey-food and he buys it with British 
sovereigns. The orator reminded his 
listeners—mostly students and jobless 
lawyers, of Sir Samuel Hoare’s signifi- 
cant Nov. 9 speech. The Foreign Min- 
ister said: 

“Allegations. that we oppose a return 
of an Egyptian Constitution ... are 
untrue. But, when consulted, we have 
1dvised against re-enactment of the 
1923 and 1930 constitutions. One 
proved unworkable, the other univer- 
sally unpopular.” 

“Down with Hoare!” thundered the 
copper-hued children of the Nile. Then 
they surged into the city, calling on 
Nessim to resign and swearing to boy- 
cott Britain until it granted their con- 
stitution. They broke police ranks and 
for the first time since formation of 
the Wafd—their Nationalist society— 
attacked a British government building. 

For five days the Wafdists spent their 
spleen in the City of a Thousand Mina- 
rets. They rioted also in the university 
city of Tanta, 40 miles away in the Del- 
ta; at the Nile port of Beni Suef, 80 
miles upstream; and elsewhere in the 
provinces. 

First police fought them with laths 
and hickory clubs. Then they had to 
resort to birdshot. Toll—8 students 
killed; more than 300 Wafdists and 
police wounded. 


DeLecaTion: These fireworks last 
week enlivened Egypt’s own Fourth of 
July—the Wafdi Party’s 17th anni- 
versary. Nationalists founded the 
group Nov. 13, 1918, and named it after 
a delegation (Wafd) recruited to plead 
Egyptian independence before the Paris 
Peace Conference. The British Foreign 
Office blocked this move—though it 
later modified its policy. 

Britain has administered “Egyptian 
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EUROPEAN 


Scenes of Rioting Are Repeated in Cairo 


affairs with varying, always ill-defined 
degrees of authority, since 1882. In 
that year Nationalists rebelled against 
the Khedive—a dictator, though nomi- 
nally subject to Turkey—and British 
troops marched into the Land of Luxor 
to protect foreign investments. 

When Turkey joined the Central 
Powers in 1914, London established a 
protectorate over Egypt. Yet after the 
war Britain failed to assert her 
sovereignty. Instead, in 1923—having 
previously installed an Italian-trained 
Albanian on the throne as King Fuad I 
—she gave the Egyptians their first 
constitution. : 

Following five years of unrest, Fuad 
scrapped this charter and ruled by de- 
cree. He set up a second constitution 


in 1930. But again last year, after 
continued Wafdist agitation, he sent 
Parliament packing and resumed one- 
man command. But he takes his orders, 
say the Wafdists, from Nessim the 
Clover-eater, who takes his from Lon- 
don. 

All rumors to the contrary, last 
week’s riots nursed no pro-Italian in- 
tent. That Rome’s agents-provocateurs 
opportunely blew on glowing National- 


ist brands no one doubted. But the 
Wafdi leaders, who mistrust the 
Italians more than they fear the 


British, timed the outbreak with a 
single purpose: to impress Stanley 
Baldwin and his party at the time of 
the general elections (see page 16). 
Further, the uproar conformed to the 
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Italian Advances and Objectives; Crossed Sabers Mark the Scenes of Recent Battles 


traditional readiness of Mohammedans 
under British tutleage to strike for 
political gain whenever London faces 
difficulties. Thus, since the war, Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, Iraq and Afghanistan 
have trod the Democratic Lion’s tail, 
and won concessions. 


SANCTIONS: 
| And Iniquity’ 


‘Date of Ignominy 
Blights Rome 


Nov. 18, 1918, the war to end war 
was over. Lord Curzon gazed into the 
peaceful future and reported to Par- 
liament: 

The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return; 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her Winter weeds outworn... 


Nov. 18, 1935, the golden years had 


not yet come to this reptilian world. 
But an age of sorts began at 12:01 
A. M. Monday. The League’s economic 
sanctions went into effect against Italy. 
Fifty-one nations joined in history’s 
first bloodless world war. 

Fascist zeal met the blast with fa- 
miliar magniloquence. The Duce called 
history to witness the date as one of 
“ignominy and iniquity.’”’ He converted 
it into a Day of Ire—anathematized 
Geneva and commanded his people to 
“counter-boycott” the sanctionists. 

Such oratorical thunderbolts failed 
to disturb the Peace Army’s generals. 
Within three months to a year, they 
said, Mussolini must come to his knees. 

Norrnally Italy pays $600,000,000 a 
year for imports, most of them—such 
as oil, cotton, coal and iron—vital. She 


pays for them with some 400 millions 
netted from exports, plus an “invisible 
fund’’—tourist money and expatriates’ 
remittances. 

Sanctions not only veto shipments of 
some raw materials into Italy from 
League members; they also prohibit al] 
imports from Italy. This should cut 
Rome’s exports by 70 per cent: the 400 
millions would dwindle to $125,000,000. 

Despite Mussolini’s claims, observers 
doubt that his stocks of vital raw ma- 
terials total more than 25 per cent of 
normal needs for a year—let alone the 
abnormal demands of colonial conquest. 
In his efforts to trade with neutrals- 
the United States, Germany, Japan and 
Brazil—the Duce will have to draw on a 
reserve of gold and foreign investments 
which most authorities place at not 
more than $400,000,000. 

So, to buy $600,000,000 or more of 
vital materials Italy commands $400.- 
000,000 of rock-bottom capital, a doubt- 
ful $125,000,000 of export-income and 
what negligible shreds of “invisible” 
funds depression and war have left. 


LoopHo_Les: Last week Britain and 
France moved to keep Italian trade 
from increasing through bootleg chan- 
nels. They put regulatory limitations 
on trade with non-League members to 
keep such trade at its normal flow and 
prevent large reshipments to Italy. 
Moreover, Germany, anxious to keep 
British amity, embargoed some raw 
materials to Italy. 

Still more powerful moral support 
came from the United States after 
Cordell Hull noted eloquent increases in 
1935 American exports to Italy: copper 
and scrap iron, 63 per cent; tractors, 
300 per cent; oii. 600 per cent; trucks, 
3,000 per cent. 

London and Geneva applauded the 
State Secretary’s warning to John Doe 
& Co.: “This class of trade is directly 
contrary to the policy of this govern- 
ment ... and contrary to the spirit of 
the Neutrality Act.” 


BLOODSHED: Duce’s Men Skin 
Their Knees on Ethiop Cliffs 


No blaze of victory came from the 
African front last week to light the 
gloom that settled over Italy. The 
Fascist armies not only failed to follow 
up recent successes, but for the first 
time since invading Ethiopia they ad- 
mitted a retreat. 


NortTH FRONT (see map): On the 
extreme Italian right—in the land of 
leopards, giraifes and hippos—General 
Cuturi strove to drive Ras Ayeleu’s de- 
termined guerillas up the Setit (Tak- 
kaze) River, back on Ras Seyoum. 
This would relieve Maravigna, on his 
left, from pressure in the upper Tak- 
kaze basin. 

Seyoum held his main force in the 
Tembien Mountains, from which the 
Takkaze springs. But he sent out 
harassing bands, which prevented 
Maravigna from swinging left to sup- 
port General Pirzio-Biroli, whose march 
to Makale covered the main force under 
General Santini. 


Trap. Meanwhile Herbert L. Mat- 
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thews of The New York Times and a 
panting, blood-smirched Italian column 
reached Azbi, 20 miles east of Makale. 

More than a month ago, Gen. Oreste 
Mariotti left Massawa with 2,000 native 
troops under white officers and a bat- 
tery of camel artillery. For weeks the 
world lost track of the Mystery Column. 
Finally, Nov. 10, it established contact 
with Santini. This week Matthews 
cabled details of the trek across No- 
where Land. 

In temperatures of 150 degrees, they 
had staggered across the eerie North- 
rn Danakil—a feat never before ac- 
complished by white men—mastering 
the desert savages as they went. Then, 
7.000 feet above sea level, they barely 
escaped extermination in one of the 
war’s most desperate combats. 

Nov. 6, shortly before 9:30 A. M., the 
column filed into a narrow gorge, half 
a mile long, some 50 miles short of 
Azbi. Halfway through, Mariotti no- 
iced that a ridge closed the exit. 
Immediately he suspected ambush and 

it an officer to call back the van- 
ol rd. 

[foo late: “The air rang with a tre- 
mendous volley which the remarkable 

10 of the closed gorge magnified into 
, terrifying sound.” The Times’s lanky, 
solemn Paris correspondent—more ac- 

stomed to Deputies’ babble than to 
cunfire—heard no echo. But he did 

ir terrifying sounds. 

Four hundred ululating Ethiopians, 
irmed with modern rifles, machine- 
cuns and plenty of ammunition, burst 

the Italians’ vanguard and rear. 
y also rushed toward the camel 
corps in the center, thinking they at- 
tacked the supply train. But the beasts 
knelt at sharp commands and Askaris 
unstrapped fast-firing mountain guns. 

Despite their costly error, the Ethio- 
pians prevented the Italians from rally- 
ing. For three hours they pressed the 
invaders—determined to wipe them out. 
Then a heroic colonel, leading his bat- 
talion uphill, broke through the enemy. 
With a swift encircling movement, he 
sent part of the Ethiopians stampeding 
into the thick brush. 


Then, after eight hours of bayonet 
charges and ceaseless firing, came night 
and freezing cold. Expecting Ras Kas- 
sa’s entire army to come howling 
through the darkness, Mariotti gath- 
ered his men on a hill and prepared to 
make a last stand. “We are without 
help . . . Let’s hope God won’t aban- 
don us.” 

The God of War, who keeps generals 
ignorant of the enemy’s strength, aided 
the Italians. Kassa’s men didn’t return. 
Next day Mariotti buried his dead—37 
Askaris. With 52 wounded he warily 
continued to Azbi—which he reached 
after three sleepless, waterless, food- 
less days and nights. 


East Front: No news. 


SourH Front: General Matletti’s 
spectacular 100-mile thrust from Gora- 
hei to Sasa Baneh turned out to be a 
motorized Cossack foray. After “slay- 
ing 3,000” of Ras Nassibu’s men, the col- 
umn “retreated according to plan” to- 
ward Gabredarre, some 15 miles north 
of their starting point. 


Plans. On both north and south 
fronts the Italians had penetrated as 
far as 200 miles from their supply cen- 
ters. Strategists thought they had 
reached the “limit of transportability” 
and would have to build more roads be- 
fore advancing. 

Rome drafted three plans to consoli- 
date the northern front: 1—A 95-mile 
highway from Massawa to Adigrat and 
thence to Adowa and Makale; 2—A 70- 
mile road from Arafali to Makale; 3— 
A 20-mile canal to flood the Danakil de- 
pression, giving an inland port 70 miles 
from the front. 


SHAKeEuP: Further indication that 
Mussolini expected a long, arduous cam- 
paign came in a sensational switch of 
command. The Duce sent Field Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio, one of Europe’s ablest 
strategists, to replace Cmilio de Bono as 
East African High Commissioner and 
Generalissimo. 
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General Badoglio: 
to Africa in Supreme Command 
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Russell Pasha: The Commander of 
Cairo’s Police Had His Hands Full 
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NEW DEAL: President Seeks to Conciliate Big 


Business by Striving to Prolong ‘Breathing Spell’ 


“Wait till I catch the guy that stole 
my best coon dog,” fumed a Missouri 
farmer. “I'll chain him to my Ford and 
drag him over the roughest road in 
Webster County. But I ain’t gonna kill 
the critter right off. I’m gonna drive 
like hell for a space, then slow down 
and give the son-of-a-gun a breathing 
spell, and then drive some more.” 


During the last month many a Wall 
Streeter has told that story to chuckling 
associates clustered about stock tickers. 
It illustrated perfectly their conception 
of the “breathing spell’ President 
Roosevelt proclaimed last Sept. 6. ° 


Wooinc: Back in the Spring of 1933, 
the new President strove to lop millions 
off the Federal budget. Merchants, 
manufacturers and financiers flocked to 
his support. Then the New Deal’s 
switch from saving to spending made 
businessmen gulp. And such subsequent 
legislation as the Holding Company, 
Social Security, and Wagner Labor 
Acts gave them near-apoplexy. 


Finally President Roosevelt an- 
nounced to the commercial world: ‘‘The 
breathing spell is here.” But, after two 
years of jitters, solid executives were 
in no mood to be coaxed back into the 
fold by a five-word utterance. 


Franklin Roosevelt probably knew 
that as well as anyone. And by last 
week he saw need of further reassur- 
ances. Local elections showed him to 

. be weakest in big business’s bailiwick, 
the Eastern States. More important, 
common sense told him that continued 
recovery would be his strongest 1936 
campaign argument. And, incidentally, 
Democrat-in-Chief Farley warned him 
the party’s coffers sadly needed con- 
tributions from wealthy executives. 


Despite business’s skepticism, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s original “breathing 
spell” announcement had helped boost 
average stock prices and _ business 
activity some 5 per cent each. Last 
week he started a new campaign to 
woo American business, delegating 
aides to toss bouquets at the nation’s 
executives. 


Bovug@uets: To the New Orleans con- 
vention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation (see page 36) the President 
dispatched a friendly greeting. And 
with it he sent three assistants— 
Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles, RFC 
Chairman Jones and Controller of the 
Currency O’Connor—to spread good- 
will and to urge more lending at lower 
rates. Eccles’s speech proved charac- 
teristically sharp, but Jones and O’Con- 
nor courted the bankers with finesse. 


At a New York luncheon NRA Chief 
George L. Berry—who previously 


seemed intent on forcing through some 
drastic NRA substitute—played a softer 
tune. The Administration, he said, had 


no intention of imposing another NRA 
program on the nation. 

In Washington, Secretary of State 
Hull irked farmers but delighted manu- 
facturers with announcement of a new 
tariff treaty with Canada (see page 35). 

At the White House, President Roose- 
velt himself, blue pencil in hand, spent 
long hours working toward a goal that 
should please business immensely: a 
drastically curtailed budget for next 
year. Presidential aides whispered 
audibly that the Administration aimed 
at cuts of at least $500,000,000. 


Promises: As his chief bouquet- 
thrower of the week, the President se- 
lected his Secretary of Commerce, 
Daniel Calhoun Roper. For days Roper’s 
dynamic young speech-writer, Chester 
H. McCall, polished and repolished an 
address. Then the Secretary sent it to 
the White House for Presidential edit- 
ing. 

Finally at the New York dinner of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers, 
“Uncle Dan” Roper pitched his North 
Carolina accent to its most soothing 
tone and began reading the finished 
manuscript. It proved chock-full of 
Hoover-like conservatism. 

Roper praised the capitalist system 
and the profit motive. To his audience’s 






delight he condemned the “curse of 
bigness” theory—the guiding princip]e 
of the young lawyers whom Felix 
Frankfurter has sprinkled through 
New Deal agencies. And he jibed at 
“those who would divide our people into 
two groups, the Haves and the Have 
Nots.” 


Dousts: Business took heart. Before 
the week ended, stock prices hit the 
highest point since 1931. The bank- 
ers’ meeting, which opened in an anti- 
Roosevelt mood, became almost friend- 
ly before it closed. 

But doubts still darkened the hori- 
zon. The Administration had only he- 
gun to set up organizations for exe- 
cuting the new Holding Company, So- 
cial Security, and Guffey Coal Acts 
Wall Street wondered what storms th: 
new agencies might stir up. And th 
Supreme Court had declared no breath- 
ing spell. What would it do to the 
AAA, TVA, and the rest? 


President Roosevelt had kept the 
reform pot boiling furiously for two 
years. Could he be expected, asked 
business, to clamp the lid down sud- 
denly and keep it there? 


2 
PWA: Ickes in Dutch for Use of 
German Steel on U.S. Projects 
Last week Public Works Adminis- 


trator Harold L. Ickes felt like the big 
bell in the center of a dime-shooting 
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Secrétary Roper: He Talked Like a Conservative to Grocery Manufacturers 
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gallery. Everybody in the country 
seemed to be taking shots at him. 
Reason for the barrage: German steel. 

Months ago the PWA started its 
own Buy American campaign. Public 
Works contractors might import build- 
ing materials only if foreign bids un- 
dercut lowest domestic prices by large 
differentials—15 per cent for shipments 
above $10,000. 

The plan brought few complaints un- 
til last week. Then Buy Americanists 
went gunning for Ickes because of two 
surprising PWA purchases: 

1. For the Ocean Terminal, More- 
head City, N. C., a German firm, the 
Kloeckner Steel Corp., had made a 
successful bid to supply sheet piling 
—a special type of steel—at 52 per 
cent less than domestic manufac- 
turers. 

2. In a similar order for New York 
City’s Triborough Bridge, the Kloeck- 
ner interests won by underselling 
American steel 47 per cent. 

It didn’t matter that the foreign 
plums were an insignificant part of the 
PWA pudding—German steel for the 
$62,000,000 New York bridge cost only 
$19,000. Ickes’s desk piled high with 
protests. 

William Green, A. F. of L. president, 
couldn’t see why PWA funds, supposed 
to relieve American unemployment, 
“should be used for buying materials 
manufactured in Germany.” Mayor 
Fiorello H..La Guardia of New York 
grabbed the chance to swat the Swasti- 
ka: “The only commodity we can im- 
port from Hitlerland now is hatred, 
and we don’t want any in our country.” 

Arthur Brisbane fulminated in the 
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Nathan Barkan, Triborough Authority Chief: He Resented Ickes’s Explanations 


Hearst press. Secretary of Commerce 
Roper telephoned Ickes, then told news- 
paper men: “We should employ Ameri- 
can people and use American material.” 
Steel and bridge workers threatened 
strikes. And Senator Thomas D. Schall 
of Minnesota, chronic New Deal foe, 
suggested the President deport Ickes 
and keep the PWA money at home. 

Berlin cables multiplied Ickes’s woes. 
In its annual report, just released, the 
Kloeckner Corporation freely admitted 
its practice of dumping steel, “to pro- 
cure foreign exchange” for the Hitler 
government. 

First Ickes took refuge behind a 
red-taped wall: The PWA had no re- 
sponsibility in the matter. Local su- 
pervisors could have evaded German 
purchases by winking an eye at the 
PWA differential. 

Sarcastically, Nathan Burkan, Tri- 
borough Authority chairman, slammed 


back: “That clarifies the situation 
tremendously. If the Authority can 
. ignore ... PWA regulations, that 


is splendid.” 

The harassed Public Works boss 
went into a huddle with legal advisers. 
Late last week, with White House ap- 
proval, he boosted the differential from 
15 to 25 per cent. 

But Ickes raised the white flag only 
halfway. For the Morehead City steel 
order, four American manufacturers, 
in secret bids, had offered identical 
prices. “It looks to me like collusion,” 
Ickes thundered. Henceforth, he 
warned, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion would investigate all suspiciously 
high American bids—to prevent milk- 
ing of PWA relief funds. 





WIDE WORLD 





LYNCHING: Texas Couldn’t Hang 
Minors for Murder; Mob Did 





“Stop that car!” Six hundred angry 
Texans blocked Sheriff Frank Hoege- 
meyer’s automobile. From it they 
dragged two terrified Negro boys, hand- 
cuffed together. Thirty minutes later 
two manacled bodies dangled from a 
live-oak 10 miles away. 

Benny Mitchell, 16, and Ernest Col- 
lins, 15, assaulted and murdered a white 
girl last month. Texas law might have 
sent them to a reformatory until they 
were 21. They were too young to be 
executed. Last week Colorado County 
citizens—and officials—did not consider 
them too young to be killed. 

County Judge H. P. Hahn: “I am 
strongly opposed to mob violence and 
favor orderly process of the law. The 
fact that the Negroes. . . could not be 
adequately punished by law because of 
their ages prevents me from condemn- 
ing those citizens who meted out justice 
... last night.” 

County Attorney O. P. Moore: “I do 
not call the citizens who executed the 
Negroes a mob. I consider their actions 
an expression of the will of the people.” 

Sheriff Hoegemeyer (the night of the 
lynching): “None of the men was 
masked.” Sheriff Hoegemeyer (the next 
day): “The men were masked. I didn’t 
recognize any of them.” 


® Georgia National Guardsmen used 
tear gas and rifle butts last week to 
protect a Negro from a mob. The 
militiamen fought their way through 
howling crowds ouside the Moultrie 
court house, and saved John Henry 
Sloan, convicted murderer, for death in 
the electric chair Dec. 20. 


Total lynchings this year: 17. 

° 
PHILIPPINES: 
On Rocky Road to Independence 


Islands Start 


In Manila Bay: the United States 
Asiatic fleet, at full battle strength. 
In Manila streets; thousands of wild 
Mohammedan Moros from the barbar- 
ous southern islands; little brown Fili- 
pinos in swarms, jostling against white- 
clad American sailors; police and spe- 
cial constabulary mingling nervously 
with the crowd... 


Last week, Manuel Quezon—leader 
of the 34-year fight for Philippine in- 
dependence—took office as first Presi- 
dent of the new island Commonwealth. 
Factory and harbor whistles tooted 
merrily, but police did little celebrat- 
ing. They remembered the bloody re- 
volt of Sakdalista radicals in May. 
Echoes of September’s bitter election 
fight still rumbled. Against would-be 
assassins, a detachment of troops lined 
up between the crowd of 250,000 and 
the speakers’ platform on the steps of 
Manila’s huge white Legislature Build- 
ing. An open space of 60 yards separ- 
ated Quezon from his jabbering native 
audience. 


The new Chief Executive—his leath- 
ery face haggard with tension—heard 
High Commissioner Frank Murphy pro- 
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Herbert Hoover: He Launched Epigrams Against the New Deal 


claim the Commonwealth’s legal exis- 
tence in a message issued by the Secre- 
tary of War over President Roosevelt’s 
signature. When Quezon rose for the 
inaugural address, he revealed graver 
fears than those of personal safety: 

“If we prove ourselves incapable of 
the protection of life, liberty and prop- 
erty, we shall be exposed to the inter- 
vention of foreign powers... The larger 
expenses which the grave responsibility 
ahead of us will entail, including na- 
tional defense, must be borne by taxa- 
tion . . . Armed force will suppress re- 
bellion ...” 

Ready to sign the oath of office, the 
new President of 14,000,000 Filipinos 
scolded his secretary for misplacing his 
souvenir pen—used by Mr. Roosevelt 
in approving the Independence Act last 
year. Search ended when Quezon found 
the missing pen in his own pocket. 

Bands blared their way through flag- 
draped Manila in a triumphant Inaugu- 
ral Day parade. That night Manuel 
Quezon went to bed in the 300-year-old 
Malacanan Palace, former residence of 
American Governors General and Span- 
ish grandees before them. But his coun- 
try’s future—ten years of limited sov- 
ereignty under Uncle Sam’s guidance, 
then complete freedom—promised Que- 
zon no dreamless sleep. Likely night- 
mares; internal strife, foreign imperial- 
ism, and American tariff. barriers. 


® 
POLITICS: Hoover Rounds Up His 


Forces and Looks to His Fences 


Seven weeks ago at Palo Alto, Calif., 
Herbert Clark Hoover blasted away at 
the New Deal in his first political speech 
since 1932. Last week in New York he 
again lambasted the New Deal. 

Throughout the country editorial 
writers interpreted the two broadsides 
as proof that the Hermit of Palo Alto 
was again going into action. 

The truth is that since 1933 the ex- 
President has been about as inactive 
as Notre Dame’s rambling football 
team. He has crossed the continent 
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directs the ultra-efficient letter-answer- 
ing machine. Mrs. Dare Stark Mc. 
Mullen, long a family friend, combs 
through newspapers air-mailed from 
the East. Miss Bernice Miller, another 
Stanford product, known to the Hoovers 
as “Bunny,” supervises the elaborate 
system of files and indexes. 

To his staff the ex-President recently 
added Ben S. Allen, a facile writer who 
served as his wartime publicity man. 
Many observers credit Allen with the 
epigrams and humor that distinguished 
the last two Hoover speeches. Whether 
Allen actually is responsible, only the 
Hoover household knows. For months 
intimates had urged Mr. Hoover to pep 
up his public utterances with bright 
phrases. Last week’s speech in New 
York revealed the new Hoover spright- 
liness. ' 

Buiast: In the Hotel Pennsylvania 


the ex-President faced 1,300 members 
of the Ohio Society and a CBS micro- 
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Political Beehive: The Hoover Home in Palo Alto 


twelve times, made innumerable trips 
about the West, and practically com- 
muted between Palo Alto and Chicago. 

Apart from brief periods of work as 
a mining consultant, author, and in- 
surance company director, Mr. Hoover 
has devoted almost full time to his 
political fences. A telephone booth 
would hold all the important GOP 
politicians with whom he has neither 
conferred nor corresponded. 


HEADQUARTERS: To his White cement 
home on Palo Alto’s San Juan Hill have 
come Col. Frank Knox, Gov. Harry W. 
Nice of Maryland, ex-Secretary of War 
Patrick Hurley, ex-Solicitor General 
James M. Beck, and ex-Senator Otis F. 
Glenn of Illinois. Gov. Alf Landon, 
Kansas’s Presidential hope, declined 
Hoover invitations. 

Of late the Palo Alto house has be- 
come a political beehive. In seven 
ground-floor rooms a staff of secretar- 
ies and clerks keeps up the boss’s con- 
tacts with the outside world. A quiet 
young Stanford graduate named Paul 
Sexson serves as personal secretary and 


phone. After a salvo of applause, he 
began: 

“Your committee extended to me a 
cordial invitation to address you on 
public questions . . . I explained that 
even if I were simply to read the Ten 
Commandments it would be interpreted 
as critical by the Administration at 
Washington.” 

With that, he launched a speech that 
was clearly no Biblical dissertation. 
For 25 minutes he slashed at the New 
Deal. Then he expounded his own “con- 
structive fiscal program.” It called for 
cessation of ‘“‘unnecessary public works,” 
local administration of relief, an end to 
experiments and bureaucracy, a bal- 
anced budget, return to the gold stand- 
ard, and a halt to “futile purchases of 
foreign silver.” 

Excerpts: 


I will not take your time to enumerate 
all the alphabetical agencies. [ may say, 
however, there are only four letters of the 
alphabet not now in use by the Adminis- 
tration in Washington. When we establish 
the Quick Loans Corporation for Xylo- 
phones, Yachts, and Zithers, the alphabet 
of our fathers will be exhausted. But, of 
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course, the new Russian alphabet has 34 
letters... e aS 
They have given us planned scarcity in 
place of economic plenty . . . It is the More 
Abundant Life—without bacon .. . 
' If they have a cash register, it certainly 
has an astronomical keyboard . .. We are 
turning the Treasury into a national grab 
hag...and... it is no doubt a part of our 
oood neighbor policies that we have joy- 
fully subsidized every foreign speculator in 


silver? .*« 

We should no longer tolerate a money 
system that is not a money system but a 
hodge-podge of promiscuous ingredients 

it not even the Administration will at- 


empt to name, define or defend. 


Ecnoes: The Hoover speech fur- 
nished no final answer to the months- 
old question: “Does he want to run for 
President again?”’ Most general guess: 
He would like the 1936 Republican 
nomination if he can get it, otherwise, 
he wants at least to be the picker of 
the nominee. 

This week Herbert Hoover continued 
to strengthen his political ties. The 
day after his speech, he and Ben Allen 
motored off toward Binghamton, N. Y., 
to call on upstate GOP powers. Snow- 
storm weather forced the pair to stop 
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Last week the Detroit priest’s New 
Deal fervor dropped to zero. In his 
weekly radio talk he accused the Presi- 
dent of supporting two extremes— 
“Soviet communism” and “pagan plu- 
tocracy.” Announcing himself “unalter- 
ably opposed” to Roosevelt policies, he 
apologized for his 1932 views: “Today 
I humbly stand before the American 
public to admit I have been in error.” 


be 
WINDMILL: Cape Cod Objects 


To Losing Its Roving Landmark 


Every time America’s oldest wind- 
mill goes traveling, trouble starts. The 
Pilgrims built the mill—of Dutch de- 
sign—at Bass River, on-Cape Cod, thir- 
teen years after they reached Plymouth 
Rock. In 1782 the landmark was moved 
two miles to South Yarmouth; 112 years 
later West Yarmouth perched it on a 
sandy knoll near scrubby white dunes 
and the sea. Each time, irate local 
patriots punched invading noses. Last 
week the Old Windmill seemed ready to 
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America’s Oldest Windmill Will Journey to the Middle West 


off for the night at the little Monticello 
Inn, where the once reserved President 
chatted with townspeople for hours. 

As the evening wore on, a local news- 
paper editor remarked he had tuned in 
on Hoover’s New York speech: “TI didn’t 
know you had so much humor.” At that 
the ex-President laughed so heartily 
that he spilled cigar ashes over his 
vest. 


COUGHLIN: Radio Priest Apologizes 
Belatedly for His Roosevelt Fervor 


In the 1932 campaign, Father Charles 
E. Coughlin boomed “Roosevelt or Ruin” 
over some 3,000,000 loudspeakers each 
Sunday. In ringing tones he proclaimed 
himself “a fervent disciple of the New 
Deal.” 

As time passed, Coughlin’s ardor 
cooled. Though he still professed to 
Support Roosevelt, he bucked the ad- 
ministration last Spring on World 
Court, NRA, and banking issues. 
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move again, and another storm arose. 

As a gift to Henry Ford, 22,000 Ford 
dealers and employes bought the monu- 
ment from Dr. Edward F. Gleason for 
about $10,000. When they learned the 
mill’s new owners planned to cart it 
off to Dearborn, Mich., for Ford’s fa- 
mous museum village of Americana, 
laconic Yankees got excited. 

From Buzzards Bay to Provincetown, 
citizens called protest mass meetings. 
Town councils convened to plan united 
action. Petitions to the auto manufac- 
turer sped through the peninsula gath- 
ering strings of signatures: Cape Cod’s 
windmill belongs in Cape Cod! 

Henry Ford maintained diplomatic 
silence. Dr. Gleason, ex-owner of the 
mill, pooh-poohed the sudden fuss. Dry- 
ly he recalled that several times he had 
offered to sell the village his property 
as a public shrine, but the good se- 
lectmen preferred collecting taxes from 
the property. 

Late last week workmen, under 
special guard, began tearing down the 
colonial relic, shingle by shingle. At 
Dearborn it would keep venerable com- 
pany with such trophies as a grand- 
father clock once owned by Daniel 
Boone and an Illinois courthouse where 


judges listened to a young lawyer 
named Abe Lincoln. 

. 
ROOSEVELTS: President Will 


Zigzag Over Half the Country 


Twenty-five years ago Franklin 
Roosevelt jumped into an open Maxwell 
and staged a whirlwind campaign in 
New York’s 26th senatorial district. He 
made from ten to twenty speeches daily 
—and became his district’s first Demo- 
cratic State Senator in 26 years. 

After a quarter-century, Mr. Roose- 
velt has not perceptibly slowed down. 
During the next few months’ vacation 
trips and speaking engagements will 
take him on a zigzag course over half 
the continent. His latest schedule 


shows: 
Thanksgiving at Warm Springs, Ga.; 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford: Yankees Begrudge Him the Cape Cod Mill 
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the next day a speech at Atlanta’s huge 
“homecoming” celebration; Dec. 9, an 
address at the American Farm Bureau 
Federation’s Chicago Convention and a 
side-trip to South Bend, Ind., to receive 
an honorary LL.D at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity; in February, a fishing cruise 
along the Florida coast aboard Vincent 
Astor’s Nourmahal; late in May—on 
his way to address a Texas Centennial 
Exposition crowd at Dallas—several 
talks including a speech at Vincennes, 
Ind., dedicating the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial. 


® Special White House mail trucks bring 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt 2,000 let- 
ters daily. If they read and answered 
each one personaliy, and averaged only 
three minutes per letter, it would take 
them 50 hours a day apiece. 

Nevertheless, countless Americans try 
each week to pour their troubles di- 
rectly into the President’s ear. Two of 
last week’s letters: 


From a New York bootblack, seeking 
a $2.50 government loan for pastes and 
polishes: ‘This would not only help me, 
but it would also help the manufactur- 
ers who make the supplies, and also help 
business in general.” 

From 15-year-old Billy Hines of Seat- 
tle, stranded in Hutchinson, Kan.: ‘‘For 
the President and not his secretary or 
anyone else. I just wanted to know if 
there was any way what I could get 
home. I wish you would hurry the anser 
cause my capitale is only 37 cents. 


® The Texas Legislature keeps an eye 
on Austin hotel registers. ‘Some vVvisi- 
tors receive invitations to talk. Last 


week Elliott Roosevelt, the President’s 
son, accepted. 

To a joint session of the Legislature, 
the 25-year-old youth expounded his 
theories: “You don’t question the con- 
stitutionality of orders during a war, 
and we have been through a war. This 
talk of ‘I told you so’ about the NRA 
and the AAA being unconstitutional is 
a lot of poppycock. They should be 
judged upon their fundamentals.” 

Legislators applauded politely. 


BET: Governor Herring Loses on 


Pigskin and Pays With a Pig 


IF YOU THINK IOWA HAS ANY CHANCE 
TO WIN, I WILL BET YOU A MINNESOTA 
PRIZE HOG AGAINST AN IOWA PRIZE HOG 
THAT MINNESOTA WINS TODAY. THE 
LOSER MUST DELIVER THE HOG TO THE 
WINNER IN PERSON. YOU ARE GETTING 
ODDS BECAUSE MINNESOTA RAISES BETTER 
HOGS THAN IOWA. 

FLOYD B. OLSON, 
GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 


Nov. 9 in Iowa City, Gov. Clyde Her- 
ring read the telegram, accepted the 
bet, and set out for the local stadium to 
see Iowa’s football team lose, 13-6. 

Early last week in Des Moines the 
Governor bought from Rosedale Farms 
the 220-pound brother of Blue Boy, hog- 
hero of the Will Rogers movie “State 
Fair.” Herring christened the porker 
Floyd of Rosedale—‘“in honor of Floyd 
Qlson.”” He ordered the pig bathed, 
manicured, marceled, and shipped to St. 
Paul in a steam-heated baggage car. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Governor Herring Pays His 220 Pound Debt to Governor Olson 





Governor Herring himself arrived on 
the next train. At the station he found 
Floyd of Rosedale snoozing soundly, a 
model of porcine grace. His Excellency 
took one look, then rhapsodized: “He’s 
a beautiful animal. I thought I was 
all prettied up for this trip. But after 
seeing how pretty Floyd is, I’m going to 
a barber shop—so I'll be sure to he 
better looking than the hog.” 

Soon the Iowan, looking a shave 
better, drove to the State Capitol. His 
hog followed in a truck. Released in 
Governor Olson’s office, the baffled 
animal toddled about the room and 
then settled down behind Olson’s desk. 
Amid squeals and grunts, the two 
executives rooted Floyd out and began 
the ceremonies. 


Said the Governor of Iowa to the 
Governor of Minnesota: “Down through 
the years you are going to notice a con- 
tinued improvement in Minnesota hogs 
as the blood of Floyd of Rosedaik 
spreads through your pig colony.” 

Replied the Governor of Minnesota: 
“In consideration of Iowa’s extrem: 
thoughtfulness, we will pledge you that 
Minnesota football teams will continu: 
to teach Iowa football teams how to 
play the great game of football.” 

Floyd of Rosedale, oinked pontifically 

Back in Des Moines, Virgil Case, loca] 
secretary for Father Coughlin’s Union 
for Social Justice, swore out a warrant. 
He charged Herring with gambling- 
punishable in Iowa by a $500 fine and a 
year’s imprisonment. 

Herring mused: “It looks as if I 
might have to write out a pardon for 
myself.” Then he named Olson chief 
defense counsel. Accepting the job, 
Olson announced: “I demand that the 
hog be subpoenaed as a witness.” 


® Other gubernatorial bets: Edwin C. 
Johnson of Colorado offered to wager 
Henry H. Blood of Utah a prize bull 
on the Colorado-Utah game. Gov. Eu- 
gene Talmadge of Georgia risked one 
dollar against Gov. O. K. Allen’s that 
the Georgia Bulldogs would beat Louis- 
iana State. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Opened annual Red Cross roll-call, stressing 
importance of maintaining the orga) 
tion as a great national relief agency 

Signed proclamation certifying the free: 
of the Philippine Islands (see page 11 

Rejected Knights of Columbus demand | 
the Administration interfere in the 


leged religious persecution in Mexico. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of State Hull signed recipro 
trade treaty with Canada (see page 
Secretary of Navy Swanson awarded Dist 

guished Service Medal to Lt. Robert 

English of San Francisco, and the N 

Cross to three other members of the + 

ond Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 
OTHER AGENCTES: 


Relief Administrator Hopkins announced the 
suspension of direct Federal relief to A 
zona, Colorado, Idaho, Kentucky, M: 
New Jersey, Oregon, and Virginia, bri 
ing to 26 the number of States in whi 


the government has supplanted the dol 


with work-relief. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 14) 


DIGI? Sao oc 00 6c c00ee tev edoces $47,123, 488.¢ 
POT ED «0:6. 3's 00-050 ote sivene $138,965,158.2 
ED Saas oe eed aah a6 diene OS b $1,476,755, 137.: 
Dencit, fiscal year ...ci siete: $1,549,439,030.59 
nee On cc hb digb Aan tdbrdh $29,551,308,658.1" 
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CHIN A: Japan Prepares to Hack Off Five Northern 


Provinces to Make a Rich Sister State for Manchukuo 
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The Puppet State Japan Wants to Set Up in North China 


Major Gen. Kenji Doihara arrived 
last week in dusty Peiping, ancient 
capital of Kublai Khan. The mere pres- 
ence of the inconspicuous-looking Japa- 
nese officer inspired Celestial alarm. 

His record stamped him a harbinger 
of trouble. In 1931 he appeared sud- 
denly in Mukden. Shortly thereafter a 
mysterious clash between Chinese and 
Japanese troops gave Nippon’s com- 
manders an excuse to seize Manchuria. 
Last June the General turned up in 
Tientsin. Simultaneously, Japanese 
soldiers took over Hopei, key province 
of North China (see map). The follow- 
ing week they forced the Nanking Gov- 
ernment to oust Gen. Sung Che-yuan, 
stalwart Chinese Governor of Chahar. 


ProcRAmM: Now the soft-spoken of- 
ficer told Chinese officials about a more 
ambitious scheme. Semi-official Japa- 
nese news agencies also got full details. 
The world read that China’s five north- 
ern provinces would soon combine in an 
“autonomous State.” 

Hopei, Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi and 
Shantung would renounce their allegi- 
ance to the Nationalist Government at 
Nanking and rely on Tokyo for friend- 
ly guidance. The five provinces total 
393,400 square miles, almost exactly 


eight times the area of New York State. 
Their population of 82,223,000 is ap- 
proximately twice that of France. 


Resources: <A_ subservient North 
China’ State could provide minerals 
Japan needs. Shansi holds 127,000,000 
tons of coal, Chahar 91,00,000 tons of 
iron. The deposits in these two provin- 
ces comprise 51 and 39 per cent, re- 
spectively, of China’s coal and iron re- 
serves. 

All the provinces contain sulphur, in- 
dispensable to cheap manufacture of 
the guncotton Japan will need if she 
decides to tackle the Soviet Union. She 
can get the cotton from Hopei, China’s 
second largest producer. 


Persuasion: To help Chinese make 
up their minds, some 15,000 Japanese 
troops concentrated on the Chinese- 
Manchukuoan border. A destroyer fly- 
ing the Rising Sun flag waited off 
Tientsin’s down-river port. Other war- 
ships loomed at Shanghai. 

Monday a Chinese official emerged 
from one of the Peiping conferences to 
reveal additional inducements. Doihara, 
said this authority, announced that the 
provinces must capitulate this week. 
OtLerwise Tokyo would send eleven 
army divisions into China and pro- 
claim the former Henry Pu-yi—now 


Emperor of Manchukuo—ruler of the 
North China State. 


MysTerigs: Doihara’s audience in- 
cluded Sung, former Chahar Governor. 
Three years ago this bulky and genial 
soldier battled Japanese invaders fierce- 
ly. Threatened with expulsion last 
June, he announced dramatically that 
he would put up another fight. But 
he got out quietly and Doihara let him 
take command of Chinese garrisons at 
Peiping and Tientsin. 

Since then he has seemed more 
friendly to Nippon. Last week, rumor 
held, Doihara offered a juicy plum. 
Sung could be chief of the new set-up 
and rely on Japanese help in any war 
with Nanking. 

Sung’s attitude remained uncertain. 
Some reports had him already at odds 
with Chiang Kai-shek, the Nanking 
government’s military dictator, and 
inclined to grab the proffered prize. 
Others described him as loyally seeking 
to coordinate Chinese defense forces. 

At Nanking, Chiang also played an 
inscrutable role. One Japanese news- 
paper maintained that he had mustered 
300,000 troops near his capital. But 
many Chinese predicted that he would 
make his usual obeisance to the Rising 
Sun. 

From foreign nations Chiang ex- 
pected little beside sympathy. The 
League of Nations, already rebuffed by 
Japan, was busy trying to protect 
Ethiopia. 


ASSASSINATION: Chinese Girl Gets 
Revenge for Which She Waited 10 Years 


Joss sticks scented the air of a 
pagoda-like temple in Tientsin last 
week. Men stood with bowed heads, 
and women knelt before the dim hulk 
of the Buddha. One 25-year-old girl 
darted anxious glances at the men. 

Suddenly a pistol, shot cut sharply 
above the priest’s mutter and the 
drum’s soft insistent throb. Marshal 
Sun Chuan-fang stumbled to the floor. 
Calmly the girl emptied her gun into 
the body. 

She had waited ten years for her 
vengeance. In 1925 Sun executed her 
father, Gen. Sze Chung-pin, commander 
of 3,000 men, for some forgotten offense. 
The Marshal then ranked as one of the 
country’s greatest war lords. He ex- 
tended his ruthless grip over five rich 
southeastern provinces, and maintained 
capitals at Shanghai, Nanking and 
Hangchow. 

Two years later Chiang Kai-shek 
broke his power. Thereafter the Mar- 
shal retired to Tientsin—the Heavenly 
Ford, haven for 50 ex-war lords. He 
announced he would enter a monastery. 
By annual contributions he could join 
the worldly Long-Haired Sect, and still 
keep most of a fortune estimated in the 
millions. 

Chinese patriots did not regret the 
girl assassin’s long memory, or mourn 
her victim. Recently Japanese had 
named him their chosen leader in North 
China. 
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U.S.S.R.: New Soviet Decree Will 
Stop Flow of Bootleg Currency 


Many a foreign resident in the Soviet 
Union patronizes the Black Bourse, il- 
licit ruble exchange. It reminds Ameri- 
cans of the danger-spiced pleasures of 
the Volstead era. Instead of bathtub 
gin they buy dirty paper notes from 
Russians as furtive as bootleggers. In- 
stead of dodging prohibition snoopers, 
they elude the Commissariat of the In- 
terior, present name for the OGPU. 

Moscow officials suavely claim that 
the ruble is worth 1.13 to the dollar. 
But of late years a dollar passed in a 
quiet street has brought from 30 to 50 
of the Soviet units. 

Many Russians, forbidden to send 
funds to relatives abroad, made sur- 
prising deals with honest-looking tran- 
sients. Handing over their hard-wrung 
savings, they trusted departing visitors 
to pay the equivalent to distant families. 

But most natives sought bourgeois 
currency to patronize the Torgsin 
stores, well-stocked with the best avail- 
able commodities. These shops, spurn- 
ing government notes, would accept 
only gold, silver or foreign money. The 
hams, oranges and other rare delicacies 
they displayed impelled citizens to deal 
feverishly on the Black Bourse. 

Last week the Council of People’s 
Commissars (Cabinet) announced a de- 
cree — effective early next year— 
shrewdly designed to end the illegal 
trading. It abolished the Torgsin stores 
and fixed ruble exchange value for the 
tourist trade at three French francs, or 
about 20 cents. 

The new measure followed last Sep- 
tember’s edict which cut food prices 10- 
40 per cent and enabled all wage earn- 
ers to buy commodities previously sold 
only to privileged customers. That act 
brought meat, fat, fish and sugar with- 
in reach of millions whose eagerness for 
Torgsin products at once declined, with 
a corresponding reduction in unlawful 
exchange. 

Together the two decrees threatened 
extinction of the Black Bourse. This, 
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Labor Votes Gave Emanuel Shinwell Victory Over Ramsay MacDonald 


moaned foreigners drawing salaries 
from abroad, would multiply living ex- 
penses. The partial stabilization, coupled 
with increasing gold production, indi- 
cated progress toward another Soviet 
goal: reintroduction of an adequately- 
backed unit on foreign exchanges which 
now show little respect for Red paper. 


* 
BRITAIN: Tories Claim Victory; 


MacDonald ‘Completely Done in’ 


Conservatives lost 77 seats. Laborites 
gained 93. Yet Britain hailed last 
week’s election as a Tory victory. 

Two years ago the Labor Party re- 
gained control of the London County 
Council. Thereafter in by-election after 
by-election they swamped their oppo- 
nents. Political weather-men forecast a 
Socialist storm in the general election. 

But Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, 
studying the cross currents, saw fair 
weather. Almost without warning he 
sprang the election at the height of an 
international crisis. 
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Roy du Cros Campaigning: His Opponent, Lloyd George, Won 
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WIDE WORLD 


His strong League policy had no op- 
position. Laborites and Liberals had to 
support it. Baldwin won on the issue 
of rearmament. The menace of foreign 
battleships and bombers overshadowed 
the opposition’s objection to “colossal 
panic expenditure.” The Prime Minis- 
ter won a five-year mandate to “repair 
gaps” in the national defenses and build 
an air force equal to any “in striking 
distance.” 


After the last baby had been kissed, 
Tories held 385 of the government’s 428 
seats (see box). The remaining 43— 
National Liberals, National Laborites, 
and Independent Nationalists—permit- 
ted the stubborn statesman to cling to 
the fiction of a National government. 


® Only two Cabinet members failed of 
reelection: Ramsay MacDonald, Lord 
President of the Council, and his son 
Malcolm, Secretary of Colonies. At 69 
the former Prime Minister waged his 
bitterest battle. He could have run for 
a safe Tory seat but he chose a fore- 
doomed fight as a National Laborite in 
Seaham, Northeast England. 
Hunger-pinched miners had not for- 
gotten the “renegade” who “sold out” 
labor to form a National Government 
in 1931. Cries of “Traitor!” and “Baby- 
starver!”’ broke up his meetings. Vio- 
lating tradition, MacDonald did not wait 
to hear the result and publicly con- 
gratulate his opponent. White-faced 
and broken, he got the news in London. 





SEATS IN THE COMMONS 





PARTY 


Conservative 462 389 
Liberal-National 36 32 
National-Labor 14 8 
National ° ’ 


Independent 


Government total 3 
Labor 61 »4 
Liberal 26 i 
Independent- Liberal 4 4 
Independent-Labor eee 4 
Independent 10 


Communist . coe 


Opposition total 101 ‘ 183 


Not yet counted 
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Emanuel Shinwell, Laborite, won 38,000 
of the district’s 56,000 votes. 


“T am just a completely done in old 
man,” the former Prime Minister told 
reporters. “All I want is sleep and still 
more sleep . . - I feel I am justified in 
describing the contest as a filthy one.” 


® Home Secretary Sir John Simon, who 
as Foreign Minister shilly-shallied at 
Geneva, saved his post by a meager 
642 votes. 

® Sir Herbert Samuel, Liberal leader, 
lost his seat; his cohorts kept only 17 
of their 26 posts. Loyal Welshmen 
again returned David Lloyd George 
with his son and daughter. But Lady 
Astor headed the strongest family bloc 
with five relatives, including her son 
William (“Call me Bill’) and a son-in- 
law, Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Wins- 
ton Churchill and Sir Roger Keyes, 
Admiral of the Fleet, polled tremendous 
Tory victories. 


® In the dingy, brown-brick house at 
10 Downing Street, Baldwin gloated 
over his majority of 245: “It is a splen- 
did result.” 


PROPAGANDA: Briton ‘Regrets’ Its 
Inability to Entertain Hitler’s Agent 


At Croydon airport last week, a tall, 
dark-haired man stepped into a big 
cross-channel transport and waved to 
friends from a private front cabin. Dr. 
Hans Wilhelm Thost, Nazi propaganda 
chief for Britain, was traveling on a 
one-way ticket to Berlin. 


For four years he had plugged Der 
Fuehrer’s cause at dinners, meetings 
and hearings. He had bombarded The 
Times with letters expounding Nazi 
ideology. For Hitler’s newspaper, the 
Voelkischer Beobachter (Nationalist 
Observer), he wrote a piece skinning 
Winston Churchill. The Tory had pre- 
viously launched an attack on the 
German dictator. 


Dr. Thost’s exit probably was has- 
tened by a recent row in Hanover where 
Nazis accused a British consul of 
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Hitler’s Ruling Makes Jews ‘State Members’ 


espionage. But his zeal had already 
wearied London’s patience. Officials 
brought no charges against him. They 
merely announced, regretfully, that “it 
was not found possible” to renew the 
propagandist’s visa. 


GERMANY: Half-Jews Get Some 
Rights Under New Hitler Laws 


Last week 1,500,000 residents of Ger- 
many got news anxiously awaited since 
Sept. 15. The Official Gazette published 
decrees indicating how anti-Semitic laws 
passed at the Nazi congress in Nurem- 
berg would be applied to 750,000 full- 
blooded Hebrews and a like number of 
part-Jews. 


Hitler’s ruling on citizenship affirmed 
the legal status of Jews as mere “State 
members” ranking with imbeciles and 
criminals. Yet it gave hope to about 
two-thirds of the mixed-bloods. Those 
who have only two Semitic. grandpar- 
ents may in general be classified as citi- 
zens. The concession disappointed Nazi 
extremists who wanted to brand as 
“non-Aryans” all persons unable to 
trace their “racial purity” back to 1800. 


The Dictator modified another extrem- 
ist demand. He ordered Jewish State 
servants to resign by Dec. 31 but prom- 
ised pensions to all. Those who fought 
in the World War, he announced, will 
receive full salaries, until they reach 
pension status. 


The decrees upheld the ban on mar- 
riages or extra-marital relations be- 
tween Jews and citizens. They slightly 
modified the measure forbidding Jews 
to employ feminine domestics under 45, 
lowering the age limit to 35. A surpris- 
ing paragraph extended those two laws 
to all foreign Jews living in the Reich. 


The consular corps fumed. These for- 
eign representatives, who include many 
Jews, do not enjoy the immunity of 
diplomats. The taboo on extra-marital 
relations seemed to invite every black- 
mailing Nordic hussy to accuse resident 
Semites of misconduct. 










EUROPEAN 


No regulations aimed at Jewish busi- 
ness appeared in the Gazette. Their ab- 
sence contributed to a boom on the 
Boerse. But Jews maintained that the 
Reich Leader had merely deferred ac- 
tion lest additional restrictions aggra- 
vate the row over the Olympic games. 

A Nazi newspaper supported the 
claim that party members continue to 
force liquidation of Jewish enterprises. 
It ridiculed formerly prosperous Jews 
who have saved but one suit from their 
ruin. Now on State relief, they dig 
ditches in evening clothes. 


BERLIN: Mayor Faces Loss of Job and 
Prestige for Paying His Bills—to Jews 


During the war Heinrich Sahm dug 
himself an unusually deep trench to 
save the head and shoulders of his 
6-foot-7 figure. Last week as Mayor 
of Berlin he found himself in a deeper 
hole. 


At Versailles in 1919, Dr. Sahm, then 
Mayor of Danzig, argued the case for 
the Free City. His victory won him 
the presidency of Danzig and made 
him a German hero. Four years ago 
Social Democrats, with the approval of 
President Paul von Hindenburg, gave 
him the Berlin post. From the first he 
was called Judenknecht!—Servant of 
the Jews—by two Nazi Aldermen: Dr. 
Paul Joseph Goebbels, now Propagan- 
da Minister, and Julius Lippert, who as 
Nazi commissioner for Berlin has 
usurped most of the Mayor’s powers. 


After Hitler came to power, Dr. 
Sahm joined the party. Despite Nazi 
hatred he retained his title. Recently, 
however, two bank clerks scanned his 
canceled checks and hurried to party 
headquarters. The Mayor had made 
purchases in a Jewish-owned depart- 
ment store! As far as correspondents 
could learn, Dr. Sahm, whose bulk 
necessitates a custom-made wardrobe, 
had merely paid monthly bills for 
household articles. 


Yet the charge entailed trial before 
a secret party court. Conviction will 
mean loss of his post. 


Rie. 
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The Mayor of Berlin and Family: He Bought From Jews 
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ART: Painter Will Teach Pupils 


To Draw on Their Imaginations 


“The first week you tell students all 
you know, and then you have nothing 
to say. It’s very exhausting.” 

Richard Lahey’s modest estimate of 

his professorial ability doesn’t jibe with 
facts. For twelve years he has man- 
aged to say a great deal of interest to 
his pupils at the Art Students League 
of New York. 
‘ Last month C. Powell Minnigerode, 
director of the Washington Corcoran 
School of Art, looked about for a new 
principal for his 60-year-old institution. 
He decided Lahey wasn’t talked out yet 
and last week gave him the appoint- 
ment. 

The tall, white-haired artist enthused 
over his new job. The privately en- 
dowed institution ranks high among 
the country’s half-dozen leading art 
schools. It occupies the west wing of 
the same building that houses the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, and yearly 
attracts some 300 students. 

Lahey will liberalize his courses by 
making pupils work more from imag- 
ination and less from models. 

Lahey is almost as well-known for 
his lectures as for his art. Under the 
auspices of the College Art Association, 
he has lectured throughout the country 
for many years. His work has hung in 
major exhibits—the Corcoran Biennial, 
the Chicago International and in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of The Fine 
Arts. His awards include Pennsyl- 
vania’s Carol H. Beck gold medal for 
water-color and Chicago’s William Tut- 
hill $100 prize for portraiture. 

In his early teens Lahey decided on 
an artistic career, but his decision had 
no esthetic tinge. At Asbury Park, 
N. J., he watched an itinerant artist 
drum up trade on the boardwalk by 
pounding a piano and then offering to 
paint anything his customers wanted— 
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a Dutch windmill, a landscape or a 
Venetian Grand Canal scene. If the 
audience looked wealthy, he sold his 
picture for $2.50; if poor, he raffled it 
off at 10 cents a chance. 

The Lahey lad had never seen a more 
attractive way of making money. He 
decided then to become a paint slinger 
himself. 


Violinist Snubs Gotham 


MUSIC: 
But Returns to Play Ping-Pong 


A frail 7-year-old boy trembled in his 
heavy fur coat. Returning late at 
night from a music lesson, he walked 
along deserted streets in a small South 
Russia town. The only sound came 
from the wind screeching eerily over 
the barren steppes. 

Roman Totenberg never forgot the 
sound. But it was sixteen years before 
he heard its like again. Early in No- 
vember the violinist came to this coun- 
try for his American debut. His boat 
arrived after midnight and as he stood 
on deck in New York harbor, a fire- 
engine tore through the Wall Street 
district. Totenberg shivered. Its siren 
sounded like the wind on the steppes. 

The musician headed straight for 
Washington. He defied the usual con- 
vention of a New York first concert. 
The nation’s capital seemed more ap- 
propriate. 

There he looked up his old friend 
Hans Kindler, director of the National 
Symphony Orchestra. With this group 
of musicians he played his first public 
performance. Washingtonians ap- 
plauded with gusto his colorful inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s Concerto in D 
Minor. 

Totenberg’s appearance had another 
interest for the audience. He played 
the Stradivarius violin belonging to the 
late Nicholas Longworth, former Speak- 
er of the House. Two years ago in 
Paris, Totenberg found himself without 
a violin. Hans Kindler and other Wash- 
ingtonians -who had heard him abroad, 
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suggested to Mrs. Longworth that she 
lend him the valuable instrument. Their 
vivid reports of the young fiddler’s 
genius convinced her it would be a 
worthy move. 

Totenberg gives his belated New 
York recital this week. Then he wij] 
return to Washington for private con- 
certs at which Mrs. Longworth wij] 
meet her protege for the first time. 

The musician finds America exciting 
but complains of one great disappoint- 
ment. He is quite proud of his prowess 
at ping-pong, and dreamed of a New 
York match with Jascha Heifetz, an- 
other devotee of the game. But Heifetz 
is on tour in Europe. When he returns 
in December the two violinists wil] 
fight it out with paddles and celluloid 
spheres. 


RECITAL: Lieder Singer Starts Tour 
With Song in Her Heart for Frankfort 


Musicians differ from shoemakers— 
they do not always stick to their lasts. 
Mrs. Fritz Kreisler contends her hus- 
band plays the piano better than the 
violin; Jose Iturbi often leaps from 
piano stool to podium. 

Mme. Ria Ginster, German Lieder 
singer, began her career as a violinist. 
For eight years she toured her native 
land as a fiddler. Then she took up 
singing. 

New Yorkers hearing her first Ameri- 
can recital in Town Hall last week ap- 
plauded the change. She trilled the 
tender sentiments of Schumann and 
Schubert with an almost robust healthi- 
ness. The quieter songs suited her best. 
On high notes her voice sometimes be- 
came metallic. 

Mme. Ginster has sung for the past 
ten years with most of the major or- 
chestras of Europe and England. Now 
she starts a fourteen-week American 
tour. The plump, rosy-cheeked singer 
confesses a longing for her red and 
white brick home in Frankfort. There 
live her mother and her “two best 
friends’”—a cocker spaniel and an Irish 
setter. 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY PAT TERRY 
Roman Totenberg: A Ping-Pong 
Expert, a Violin Artist 
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MRS. REID: Successful Woman 


And Successful Businessman 


“Women,” Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid once 
remarked, “have to work twice as well 
13 men to get the same recognition that 
men do.” 

Monday the American Woman’s As- 
ciation presented Mrs. Reid with its 


S 


the bronze medal that previously has 
cone to Margaret Sanger, Amelia Ear- 
hart, Frances Perkins and Mrs. Charles 
H. Sabin. Professional success is not 
enough to win the honor; its recipient 
must also be successful as a woman. 


It is distinctly a woman’s recognition. 
But the vice president and advertising 
director of The New York Herald Tri- 
bune has also won as much recognition 
as any man on her paper, including its 
president, her husband. 

Not that the public is always aware 
of it. She is much too modest and un- 
assuming a person for that. Yet in 
newspaper Offices the legend grows: 
Ogden Reid exercises an affable control 
over The Herald Tribune’s editorial 
policy; Helen Rogers Reid is certainly 
the business. 

In the advertising department on the 
sixth floor of the 4ist Street building, 
no man or woman could hold a job long 
without learning that her pleasantly 
voiced “suggestions” are real orders. 
To her Monday morning staff confer- 
ences she brings all the intensity pro- 
claimed by her serious gray eyes, thin 
lips, and firm chin. And the result is 
advertising linage—4,170,812 in 1918 
when she became advertising director; 
12,695,996 in 1934. 

Editorially, the paper’s increasing at- 
tention to human interest stories, its 
annual women’s Conference on Current 
Problems, its many features of special 
interest to women—all show a woman’s 
influence at work behind scenes. So 
does the number of women executives 
and employes. 

Mrs. Reid herself is as feminine as 
the scarlet polish on her fingernails, the 
rhinestone buttons on her low-heeled 
strap pumps, or the ornate ivory holder 
into which she carefully fits a cigarette 
from the big bowlful on her huge desk. 


Why does she work? “I always have 
worked.” And she. gets things done be- 
cause she always has concentrated on 
getting things done. She was like that 
at 16 when she came to Barnard College 
in New York. It was important to her 
to get through college, so when her 
money ran out at the end of her sopho- 
more year, she didn’t beat a retreat to 
her home in Appleton, Wis. She worked 
and made enough money to graduate 
with the Class of 1903. 


After commencement, she became 
Secretary to Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, and 
almost immediately after that Mr. Reid 
became Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's. Again Helen Rogers had new 
things to do—and again she concen- 
trated. In one day she mastered Burke’s 
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Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid: For Eminent Attainment—a Bronze Medal 


Peerage, so she could seat Mrs. Reid’s 
guests correctly. 


Concentration and correctness. Helen 
Rogers, eleventh and youngest child of 
an only moderately well-off family, 
owned no fine jewels such as had come 
down in the Reid and Mills families. So, 
not having the proper ones, she went 
without them. King Edward, visiting 
Dorchester House, was impressed. 
“Who,” he asked “was the young lady 
who wore no jewels?” 


And again correctness after her en- 
gagement to the Reids’ son Ogden. It 
was proper to be married at home. 
Helen Rogers left London for Appleton. 
Ambassador and Mrs. Reid had to fol- 
low her across the Atlantic and half- 
way across America to be present at 
the ceremony. 


That was in 1911. A year later White- 
law Reid died, and Ogden inherited The 
Tribune—stodgy, conservative, dwin- 
dling in circulation. The editorial and 
financial rejuvenation that enabled him 
to buy The Herald lay eleven years in 
the future. And it was six years before 
he acquired his wife’s services. 


Helen Reid had to concentrate on 
another task first. She plunged into 
woman suffrage with fervor and col- 


lected $500,000 for the campaign in 
New York State. She is still pretty 
proud of her success—for she thinks 
“winning the battle in New York in 1917 
was winning the battle nationally two 
years later.” 


Since then her task has been the 
paper—and her sons. Whitelaw is a 
senior at Yale now; Ogden Rogers, 11, 
goes to the Buckley School. According 
to her secretary, Mrs. Reid works ‘48 
hours a day.”’ When the boys are home, 
she gives them 48 hours each Saturday. 


She believes “the routine of running 
a home can be safely relegated to peo- 
ple trained and fitted for the task, which 
leaves a woman free to exercise her 
capabilities in unlimited fields of en- 
deavor.” So a sister manages her town 
house on 84th Street in Winter and 
Ophir Cottage in Purchase, N. Y., in 
Summer. Still, both houses reflect Mrs. 
Reid’s own taste; they are always full 
of flowers. 


Flowers are an enthusiasm with 
which only swimming and sailing com- 
pete. And flowers led to her one ob- 
jection to modern things. She found an 
aviator neighbor “insufferable.” She 
crashed into her syringa bushes and 
ruined them. 
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BAPTISTS: Rockefeller 
Will Not Foster Sectarianism 


Money 


Newspaper men don’t often get front 
page news from churches. But last 
week in New York an Associated Press 
reporter heard a rumor about a letter 
written by John D. Rockefeller Jr. 

The reporter scooted down to the fi- 
nancial district to see Ivy Lee Jr. and 
Thomas J. Ross, Rockefeller’s public re- 
lations representatives. They verified 
the rumor and gave him a copy of the 
letter. 

The document was sent last March 
to the Northern Baptist Convention— 


field, that fall. within this category.” 

Then Rockefeller preached a sermon 
on sectarianism: “I believe in denomi- 
nations in so far as they make neces- 
sary provision for individual variation 
in religious experience ... (but) what 
gives me pause is the tendency inherent 
in denominationalism to emphasize the 
form instead of the substance, the de- 
nominational peculiarity instead of the 
oneness of Christian purpose. 

“If the Church is to go forward, and 
if it is to hold the young people of to- 
day ... not greatly concerned about 
denominational distinctions . (or) 
sectarian missions the denomi- 
national distinctions are bound to fade 
in the forward movement of a great 
united Church open to all who seek to 
follow Christ and to find Him in the 
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Dutch Schultz’s Grave: The Ground Was Consecrated 


the governing body of the Baptist 
Church north of the Mason and Dixon 
line. In it the oil magnate and the 
Church’s second richest communicant 
—his father holds first rank—-declared 
he would make no further contributions 
to the Church’s unified budget. This is 
the aggregate of all the separate budg- 
ets of the various organizations which 
participate in the Northern Baptist co- 
operative program. The current figure 
is $3,758,496. 

Instead, Rockefeller plans to give his 
money “to specific projects, chiefly in- 
terdenominational or non-denomination- 
al in character, which interpret the 
Christian task in the light of present- 
day needs and which are based not so 
much on denominational affiliation as 
on broad, forward-looking principles of 
cooperation.” 

He added, however, that he would “be 
glad to have presented for consider- 
ation” any of the Church’s “specific un- 
dertakings, either in the home or foreign 


abundant life. The action which I have 
taken ... springs from a deeper and 
growing desire to encourage . .. those 
united and non-sectarian activities ... 
which emphasize above all else unity in 
Christian service, love for God as He is 
revealed in Christ and His living spirit, 
and the vital translation of this love 
into Christ-like living.” 

Although Baptist officials have known 
about Rockefeller’s decision for eight 
months they thought it would be un- 
grateful to criticize it. Last week the 
Rev. Dr. James H. Franklin, convention 
president, had only praise for “all that 
Mr. Rockefeller and his father have 
done.” 

The Rockefellers—father and son— 
have done a great deal. Up to 1931 they 
gave $17,190,000 to the Church’s work. 

Another Baptist—the Rev. Dr. Charles 
O. Johnson of St. Louis, a former con- 
vention president—-spoke up last week. 
He said that since the 1933 convention 
received the Rockefeller-financed report 


“Re-Thinking Missions” in a lukewarm 
manner, the oil man’s “interest in de. 
nominational work has been materially 
lessened.” 

“Mr. Rockefeller has been headed that 
way for a long time,” Dr. Johnson ex- 
plained. “If Mr. Rockefeller can get 
along without us, we’ll do our best to 
get along without him.” 


CATHOLICS: Priest Explains 
Conversion of Dying Racketeer 
One night last month two men 

walked stealthily to a rear room in the 

Palace Chop House and Tavern, New- 

ark, N. J. Opening the door cautiously, 

they sent a sputtering rain of bullets 
into the four men in the room. 

A few minutes later Arthur (Dutch 
Schultz) Flegenheimer and his three 
racketeer henchmen writhed in pain 
in Newark City Hospital. “It’s death 
for me,” Schultz kept repeating. 

Next day the 33-year-old beer baron, 
whose racketeer income totaled $827,- 
253 during the previous six weeks, 
summoned the Rev. Cornelius J. Mc- 
Inerney from St. Philomena’s Roman 
Catholic Church in nearby Livingston. 
The German Jewish gangster wanted 
to become a Catholic. 

Donning his white surplice and his 
purple stole, Father McInerney bap- 
tized Schultz and administered the Sac- 
rament of Extreme Unction. A few 
hours afterward the  bullet-riddled 
Catholic convert died and was later 
buried in consecrated ground with the 
prayers of his adopted Church. 


In New York the Rev. John A. Toom- 
ey, S. J., heard people criticize the 
death-bed conversion: “If a guy like 
that can get into Heaven there won't 
be anybody in Hell.” Last week Father 
Toomey explained his Church’s action. 
In America, Jesuit weekly, the priest 
tells why he does not think it odd that 
the former gangster should be ‘“min- 
gling with the angels” or “associating 
with the saints in Heaven.” 

Through the smoke-laden air of the 
bloody Newark barroom Father Toom- 
ey sees the hand of God. Im the 
white hospital room “rays of spiritual 
light played upon [Schultz’s] intellect 

. and when the waters of Baptism 
flowed over him (always supposing his 
repentance was genuine) sanctifying 
grace, a higher life, the life of God 
Himself throbbed in his soul.” 

Catholics, Father Toomey warns, 
must not “give God lectures on the 
subject of justice ... After all, Heaven 
belongs to God. If he wants Dutch 
Schultz to be there it is difficult to see 
what we can do about it.” 

Even if people don’t relish the idea 
of Dutch Schultz enjoying the pleas- 
ures of Heaven, Father Toomey warns 
readers they will certainly meet anoth- 
er person “who was in more or less the 
same line as Schultz—the thief who as 
he was dying on Calvary asked the 
Man on the next cross for forgiveness 
and who heard that Man say: “ ‘This 
day thou shalt be with Me ‘in Parz- 
dise.’”’ ‘ 
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A Convict’s Sister Waves Goodbye the Men 
Leave on Their 14-Day Journey Aboard the Prison Ship 
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The French Penal Colony in French Guiana: Few Have Ever Escaped and Lived 





MORE AND MORE 
THE CHOICE HAS NARROWED TO 


the Royal Skemilf of Motondome 


There are many splendid motor cars, and each has its place in the motor car world. 
But in the purpose which Cadillac has made so peculiarly its own, the provision 
of the utmost luxury and distinction in every price field it serves, the choice has 
narrowed more and more to the Royal Family of Motordom—to La Salle, Cadillac 
and Cadillac-Fleetwood. ... It is logical that such should be the case—for Cadillac 
designers approach their drawing boards with the definite understanding that a car 
by Cadillac must pioneer in every phase of progress. This must be true not only 
of beauty, of comfort, and of performance—but of all those countless other things 
that make for motor car elegance and luxury. . . . This law of Cadillac superiority 
likewise extends to manufacturing. Every process in the plants is devised and 
conducted to the one end of Cadillac dominance. There must be no compromise 
with quality; no deviation from the highest standards... . As an example of 
what this will to leadership can accomplish, your attention is invited to the 
distinguished new models of La Salle, Cadillac and Cadillac-Fleetwood—now on 
display at your Cadillac-La Salle dealer’s. Only the briefest inspection is 


necessary to reveal that they stand uniquely alone in the three fields they serve. 


Late .. 1175 
68s 
Heetwood ~. . *2445 


Prices list at Detroit, and subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra. Easy G. M. A. C. Terms. 
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La Salle Two-door Touring Sedan—$1185 


Illustrated above is the beautiful new La Salle, captivating member of the Royal Family of Motor- 


: THE NEW . 


vA 
\ L A SA LLE ‘ Cadillac engineering and Cadillac manufacturing throughout, and offers the priceless advantage 


dom. La Salle is really one of the marvels of this great manufacturing age. It is endowed with 


( ; ; of Cadillac prestige—yet it is priced so low that it is a prudent choice for even the modest budget. 


We believe sincerely that there is no other car like La Salle—none other that offers so much of 
luxury and elegance and distinction, at a price so remarkably low. Your Cadillac-La Salle 


dealer would welcome an opportunity to demonstrate its exceptional performance—today. 











Only 320,000 persons filed U. S. Government 
income tax returns of $5000 or more in 
1934. Do you want to reach a large number 
of them through one advertising medium, 
at a low cost? If you do, advertise in the 
Terminal taxicabs in New York City. Let us 
tell you the story. It is in type and will be 
sent on request. The usual agency commis- 


sion of 15% and 2% cash discount are of 


course part of our program. Sample cards 


will be made up for your approval without 
cost. J. H. Livingston, Jr., Taxi Advertising, 
Inc., 425 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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PHYSICS: Radium Studies Win 
Nobel Prize for Another Curie 


In Stockholm last week the Nobel 
Prize board decided no author should 
have its $42,000 literature award 
this year. But they handed the prize 
in physics to a Cambridge University 
scientist for the discovery of a particle 
so small no man will ever see it: Dr. 
James Chadwick, 44, discovered the 
neutron in 1932. The board also felt 
the method of artificially making ra- 
dioactive elements, announced last year 
by Irene and Frederic Joliot in Paris, 
worthy of the prize for chemical 
achievement. 


NEUTRONS: Until a few years ago al- 
most all phenomena of the universe 
fitted into some nice category, and 
added up to make a neat, simple pic- 
ture. 

There were 92 distinct kinds of atoms 
—representing gold, iron, oxygen and 
other elements. Each atom had a nu- 
cleus with a positive charge of elec- 
tricity—and electrons, with negative 
charges. The electrons revolved rapid- 
ly around the nuclei like planets around 
a sun in a sub-microscopic solar sys- 
tem. Hydrogen, lightest of all elements, 
had only one electron in its solar 
system; while uranium, heaviest, had 
92. 

This peaceful, orderly world got a 
jolt in 1932 when Dr. Chadwick dis- 
covered neutrons—so tiny it took 10,- 
000,000,000,000 laid end to end to 
stretch a single inch. They had neither 
positive nor negative charges. 


Their lack of electrical charge made 
them ideal projectiles with which to 
smash atoms in the laboratory. Physi- 
cists theorized that they could dart 
through the electrical protective wall 
surrounding each nucelus the way a 
wooden toothpick can penetrate a mag- 
netic field where a steel pin cannot. 


Discovery of this mite started a rash 
of atom-smashing that still continues. 
More important, it started researchers 
probing more deeply into atom nuclei. 
In this region, Dr. Carl Anderson, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology profes- 
sor, in 1932 found the _ positron— 
another fundamental bit. It has only 
1/1,850th the mass of a hydrogen pro- 
ton—weighs the same as an electron— 
and has a positive charge. Today 
physicists suspect at least half-a-dozen 
more universal building blocks are 
waiting discovery. 


RADIOACTIVE ELEMENTS: Nobel Prizes 
have ofttimes helped fill empty purses 
of the Curie family, in 1903 the board 
awarded one to Pierre and Marie Curie 
for their discovery of radium. In 1911 
Mme. Curie won one for isolating the 
precious element. Half of last week’s 
prize in chemistry went to 38-year-old 
Irene, their daughter; the other half 
went to her husband, Frederic Joliot. 

Since their marriage in 1926, the 
couple have devoted themselves to re- 
search in radioactive elements—the 
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science founded by the elder Curies. At 
the big Institut du Radium, part of 
the University of Paris, they last year 
found the most significant fact yet 
turned up in the field: radioactive sub- 
stances may be created artificially. 

To achieve this, the Joliots bom- 
barded common elements—aluminum, 
magnesium, boron—with alpha par- 
ticles. These swift minute bullets of 
energy—momentarily transformed the 
light elements into heavier ones. The 
bombarded elements glowed brilliantly 
for a few minutes before breaking 
down to their old form again. 

Some immediate practical resuit of 
the Joliots’ pure science discovery 
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First he will test fluid pressure on 
the spinal column to determine if some- 
thing is pressing on the brain. Next 
he will look for inflammation at the 
spot where the optic nerve splices into 
the eye retina. Then he will try the 
surest of all his checks: drawing brain 
fluid off specific areas and injecting 
air to fill the gap. This air back- 
ground makes brain distortions stand 
out on X-ray plates. And distortions 
almost invariably indicate tumors. This 
final method has only one flaw: small 
tumors may pass unnoticed. 


SUPERLATIVES: In the New York 
Academy of Medicine, New York City, 





Mme. Irene Joliot-Curie and M. 


and Son-in-Law Share the 
was indicated last August. At the San 
Francisco meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Dr. Ernest O. Law- 
rence, University of California atom- 
smasher, told how he had followed the 
Joliot lead: 

A 4,000,000-volt cathode ray tube 
furnished him a stream of deutons 
—positively charged bits—with which 
to pelt common table salt. After a ten- 
hour bombardment, the salt emitted 
radium’s beneficial gamma rays for 
fifteen hours. 


MEDICINE: Brain Doctor Sniffs 
*At Tumors and Shows Them Up 


If a patient complains of morning 
headaches, vomiting without loss of 
appetite, convulsions and possibly im- 
pairment of vision, any doctor will in- 
stantly suspect a brain tumor. 


WIDE WORLD 
Joliot: Mme. Curie’s Daughter 
Family’s Third Nobel Prize 


neurologists and neuro-surgeons last 
week excitedly heaped superlatives on 
a new means of locating both large 
and small tumors. “Too good to be 
true,” they labeled the quick, inexpen- 
sive, positive method. 

Doctors long ago suspected the ol- 
factory nerve might be the best clue 
track. Dulled perceptions along this 
nerve—which gives man his ability to 
distinguish a skunk’s fetid odor from 
a gardenia’s musky sweetness—might 
indicate a brain tumor. Researchers 
made few advances beyond this blank 
suspicion—chiefly because they found 
the sense of smell such a skittish, un- 
stable quantity. 

Working along purely mechanical 
lines, Dr. Charles Albert Elsberg, 64, 
professor of neuro-surgery at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York, and one of the profession’s 
deans, picked up the problem. Last 
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week he displayed the $4 apparatus 
which so far has positively proved the 
presence of 38 brain tumors. It liter- 
ally smells out growths unidentifiable 
by usual means. 

The apparatus of the handsome, 
sparse-haired surgeon, whose work has 
a worldwide reputation, looks not un- 
like a Mason jar with two rubber tubes 
leading from its stoppered top. One 
tube leads to an air syringe; the other 
to two small nipples which may be 
stuffed up a man’s nostrils. 


FRAGRANCE: Elsberg’s’ contraption 
operates simply. First he puts some 
pungent substance—oil of cloves, oil 
of lemon—in the the jar and sloshes it 
about until the jar’s air is laden with 
the fragrance. Next he puts the nip- 
ples in the patient’s nose, and asks him 
to hold his breath for a few seconds. 
Then he pushes down the syringe 
until the patient detects the odor. 

Dr. Elsberg carefully charted mini- 
mum identified odors—MIO’s—in cu- 
bic centimeters of air of various sub- 
stances. Samples: 

Substance 
Benzine 
Oil of Turpentine 


Oil of Rose 
Vanilla 


MIO’s in ce 


Thus if a man can instantly detect 
the coffee odor when 15.86 cubic cen- 
timeters of the fragrant air have gone 
into his nostrils, he is free of brain 
tumors. If he requires 25 cubic centi- 
meters, a tumor is slowing the work 
of the brain’s frontal lobe—the olfac- 
tory center. 

After he progressed this far Dr. Els- 
berg stumbled on another startling 
fact. He discovered that some peo- 
ple could identify a MIO after a “fa- 
tigue” period— pause of a few sec- 
onds. He worried with this phenome- 
non and finally concluded that “fatigue” 
indicated tumors in other brain areas. 
Autopsies bore out his conclusions. 

Along this scent track the research- 
ers found means of determining the 
presence of tumors in all but one brain 
area—the cerebellum, goose-egg piece 
at the back base of the skull. Lest 
physicians attempt diagnoses on people 
with colds, Dr. Elsberg warned: “The 
sense of smell takes six to twelve weeks 
to return to normal...” 

Once convinced a growth is eating 
brain tissue, Dr. Elsberg uses scien- 
tific detective work to partially locate 
it. If the left nostril responds to a 
normal MIO, and the right is high, the 
tumor is on the brain’s right half. 


SENSATIONS: To place it specifically, 
neurologists test reflexes. If one gives 
a subnormal reaction, they suspect the 
governing brain section is diseased. 

Then they go on to cranial nerves. 
Carefully they work over head and 
facial nerves with a blunt pin search- 
ing for spots that fail to register pain 
sensations. By this medical equivalent 
of the parlor game, Twenty Questions, 
the doctor chases down the tumor lo- 
cation. 

Then the skillful hands of the neuro- 
surgeon go to work. They saw away 
a skull disc over the tumor. and re- 
move the growth on the brain. 
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Puerto Rico Produces 


BOXING: 
A Bantam Edition of Joe Louis 


Newest boxing sensation is Sixto Es- 
cobar, 118-pound Puerto Rican. His 
parents named him Sixto because he 
was their sixth child. Escobar, in Span- 
ish, means broom. 

Ring fans have nicknamed their new 
idol “Little Joe Louis.” He’s about the 
same shade as Louis—coffee milkshake. 
And like the heavyweight Negro, he 
wears purple trunks. He constantly 
shuffles forward, always in perfect bal- 
ance. With hard, dagger-like lefts, he 
pecks away at an opponent’s jaw and 
seldom lets him get set. 

By walloping Lou Salica of Coney Is- 
land in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden last Friday night, Escobar be- 
came American bantamweight cham- 
pion. Though handicapped by a head- 
cold, the midget mauler knocked Salica 
down for the count of nine in the third 
round and probably could have knocked 
him out later on. But Escobar seemed 
satisfied with a victory on points. 

Three months ago Escobar lost to Sa- 
lica. But the judges’ decision shocked 
most ringsiders. Jack Dempsey was 
one of the few who thought Escobar 
lost. Recently Dempsey has been tak- 
ing eye treatments (see page 40). 

In the near future Escobar, who would 
rather fight than do anything—except 
watch a baseball game—will probably 
meet and beat Salica again. After that 
he’ll take on Balcasar Sanchelli of Chile, 


Sixto Escobar (Right) Defeats Lou Salica in Louis-Like Manner 
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who claims to be world’s bantamweight 
champion. 

If he wins, Escobar will be the first 
unanimously acclaimed bantam cham- 
pion in years. In 1925 the bantam- 
weight division became a muddle when 
Phil Rosenberg won an obviously fixed 
fight from Eddie Shea. Thereafter 
the titl4é was common property—like 
the world’s wrestling championship. 


LitTLe CHICKENS: In England during 
boxing’s infant days, all men fought 
equally, regardless of weight. Even 
though the average ring champion from 
1720 to 1820 weighed only 158 pounds, 
fighters of about 110 pounds had no 
chance for glory. 

From 1820 to 1855, because big 
heavyweights frequently ruled boxing, 
fighters were divided into two weight 
classifications: heavyweights (more 
than 158) and middleweights (less 
than 158). Still a jockey-size fighter 
had only a remote chance of winning. 

Nobody would bet on them against 
bigger men, and that didn’t suit Ameri- 
can gamblers who wanted to bet on 
every fight. So in 1855 they organized 
the bantams or “little chickens.” At 
first everyone laughed at tiny boys try- 
ing to hurt each other. 

But when in 1865 boxing became a 
standardized sport under Marquis of 
Queensberry rules, the bantamweights 
rapidly earned respect. Some of the 
fastest, trickiest pugilists developed in 
this class—Charlie Lynch, George Dix- 
on, Caspar Leon, Jimmy Barry, Terry 
McGovern, Frankie Neil and Kid Wil- 
liams. 

Escobar, who already wears a robe 
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rHIS WEEK'S GAMES SEASON'S 

favorite in black) A lic os a ’ : KECORD ’ in . 
LAST WEEK'S SHOWING COACH W-L-T GAMES AHEAD 

INTERSECTIONAL 

Notre Dame............ With help of questionable penalty, the Irish tied Army. 6-6, in the final minute of play Layden 6-1-1 Schedule completed. 

S. California........ In last q’ter drive led by Quarterback Davis, the Trojans scored all their points and whianed Washington St., 20-10. Jones 3-4-0 Wash., Pitt. 

Detroit No game. Dorais 5-2-0 Tex. Tech 

Duquesne .... Outplayed the West Virginia Mountaineers throughout, winning 19-0, Flanagan 5-3-0 Schedule completed. 

EAST 

Dartmouth  .....ceeeeee- The Big Green handled the Big Red with ease. and conquered Corne!] for the first (me in 4 years, 41-6, Blaik 8-0-0 Columbia. 

PrincetON  ........--0-0+++ Scoring all their points in the Ist half the Tigers let up on Lehigh, 27-0. Crisler 7-0-0 Yale 

Harvard  ..cc..ccccccsevess Displayings power in air and on ground, the Crimson rolled over husky, slow New Hampshire, 41-0. Harlow 3-4-0 Schedule completed 

SEEDS cconsseosielimanins Held scoreless for 1st period, the Bulldogs snapped out of it in the last 3 and ran up 55 points to Lafayette’s 0. l’ond 5-2-0 Princeton. 

Lafayett@  ....ccc.c... Completely outclassed by Yale, 0-55. MeCracken 2-6-0 Schedule completed 

Lehigh .........-creees00-- Lost to Princeton, 0-27; but held the Tigers scoreless in 2nd half. Harmeson 1-4-0 Schedule completed 

CONBRIO ceccccccccecescesess In complete command at all times, the Red Raiders slapped Syracuse from the unbeaten ranks, 27-0. Kerr 5-3-0 Brown. 

TRULBETS ..ccceoceceeeee Befuddled by N.Y.U. aerial attack which completed 11 out of 18 passes Score: 0-48. lasket 1-4-0 Schedule completed 

CO ee Scoring on a pass and a recovered fumble, the Bruins won their lst game of the season, from Boston U., 14-0. MeLaughry 1-6-0 Colgate 

Columbia  ..........00+-+- Sehmidt of Navy performed the way Columbians hoped Barabas would. Lions lost, 7-28. Little 2-4-1 Dartmouth. 

Bucknell .. No game. Mylin 1-3-0 Temple. 

Penn State Played Penn on even terms for 3 q'ters then buckled under last period drive and lost, 6-33. Higgins 1-3-0 Schedule completed 

Temple ... Shattered Marquette’s undefeated record by s:opping the Golden Avalanche, 26-6, Warner 7-1-0 Bucknell. 

Villanova No game. Stuh!dreber 6-2-0 Schedule completed. 

Boston College Showing real power in the 2nd half, the Eagles soared over Springfield, 39-0, MeKenney 1-2-0 Holy Cross. 

Boston University Gave Brown its first victory of the year, 0-14 Hanley 3-2-2 Schedule completed. 


SOUTHEAST 


b Overwhelmed the Oglethorpe Petrels, 51-9. Meagher 6-2-0 Fla. 
er on - _ : ee 
GeOrgi® ....csce-c.-ecoe0e-e The bulldogs were chained by Louisiana St., 13-0. Mehre 6-2-0 Ga. Tech. 

Before 47,000, a record crowd in the South, the Blue Devils upset North Carolina’s Rose Bowl hopes, 25-0, Wade 7-2-0 Schedule completed 


Duke . sed 
N. Carolina State 









Despite 18 1st downs to Richmond's one, the Wolfpack could only squash the Spiders 6-0, Anderson §-2-0 Catholic 
Mississippi me Handed Hattiesburg Teachers a footha!l lesson, 27-0. Sasse 7-2-0 Miss 
Sewanee , Hit by a Florida storm of late long runs, 0-20. Clark 2-6-0 Schedule completed. 
Florida Pe The ‘Gators galloped past Sewanee, 20-0. Stanley 2-5-0 Auburn. 
Georgia Tech......... The Rambling Wrecks were swept away by Alabama’s Crimson Tide, 38-7. Alexander 3-5-0 Ga. 
SOUTHWEST i 
Rice uae Sprprised by Texas A. & M., the Owls had to come from behind twice to win by one touchdown, 17-20, Kitts 8-1-0 Baylor. 
Texas Christian Sammy Baugh’'s passes demoralized Texas, 28-0. Meyer 1-0-0 8.M.U.,SantaClara. 
Bayk The Bears battered a favored Centenary team. 20-0. Jennings 7-2-0 Rice. 
pan al Methodist Had a harder time than expected beating Arkansas, 17-6. Bell 1-0-0 Tex. Chris. 
MIDWEST 
Michigan ’ Made valiant goal-line stands but couldn't stop Minnesota's running attack. Wolverines 0, Gophers 40. Kipke 4-3-0 Schedule completed 
Ohio State................ Tippy Dye caught punt and splashed 50 yds. through the mud to beat Illinois, 6-0 Schmidt 6-1-0 Schedule completed 
Minnesota .............. Runs of 59, 72, 88. and 95 yds. high spots of one-sided victory over Michigan. Gophers won 16th straight, 40-0. Bierman 7-0-0 Schedule completed 
Wisconsin .............. Defeated ee Northwestern, 13-32. Bad breaks deprived Badgers of two tds. Spears 1-6-0 Schedule completed 
Indiana .... The Hoosiers won their Ist Big Ten victory of the season, crushing Chicagu, 24-0. MeMillin 3-3-1 Schedule completed 
Purdue Tom McGannon, sophomore halfback, intercepted pass and ran 63 yds. to beat lowa, 12-6. Kizer 1-3-0 Schedule completed 
re Unable to break away because of a wet field, lowa’s Ozzie Simmons passed to a Purdue back for she losing td., 6-12. Solem 1-2-1 Schedule comp!eted 
Northwestern . Adelman, 158-pound halfback, scored 3 spectacular tds. The Wildeats wrecked Wisconsin, 32- Waldorf 1-3-0 Schedule completed 
Chicago .... Able to use injured Berwanger only part time, the Maroons fell before Indiana, 0-24. Shaughnessy 3-4-0 Schedule completed. 
iinois A slippery field and a fighting line helped the Illini hold Ohio St. to one td. Seore: 0-6, Zuppke 4-0 Schedule completed 
lowa State... Could do no better than tie Drake, 7-7. Veenker 1-4-3 Schedule completed 
J Sea A driving, smashing attack collared Colorado, 12-6. Lindsey 1-3-0 Mo. 
Kansas State .......... Never threatened Oklahoma, who won 3-6 with a 2nd a’ter field goal Fry 2-4-2 Schedule completed 
| a" (peat eee Unable to penetrate Washington U's. stubborn line, the Mules were h alted, 6-19, Faurot 3-3-1 Kan. 
FAR WEST 

California Scored lopsided victory over College of Pacific. 39-0. Allison 8-0-0 Schedule completed. 
Stanford ................. Indian substitutes mutilated meek Montana, 32-9. Thornhill 6-1-0 Schedule completed 
Oregon Slipped past Portland, 6-9. Callison 5-2-0 St. Mary's 
Washington ..... No game. Phelan 4-2-0 S. Calif. 

Thanksgiving Day games, favorite in black: Catholic U.—North Carolina_State, Syracuse—Maryland, Nebraska——-Oregon St., Colgate — Brown, 

Fordham—N. .. Pennsylvania—Cornell, Pittsburgh—Carnegie Tech., Temple——RBucknell, Tennessee—-Kentucky, North Carolina—-V irginia, 

Alabama— Vanderbilt, Kansas—Missouri, Oklahoma—Oklahoma A.&M., Texas— Texas A.&M., Arkansas—Tu!l<a, St. Mary’s—Washingion St 





with the letters “Bantamweight Cham- 
pion of the World” on it, thinks he de- 
serves a coop alongside these famous 
“little chickens” of the past. 


FORECASTERS’ RECORD amateurs for C. C. Pyle, promoter, in 
1926. 


Jane Sharp, national indoor cham- 





Despite three major upsets—the defeats of 


Centenary by Baylor, North Carolina by Duke, pion, May be Mrs. Arnold’s exhibition 
and lowa by Purdue—most games ran true to 


e predictions last week. Only International News opponent this Winter. 


Service failed to improve its rating. Grantlaad yf 
SPORT SHORTS: Hawaii Shipped 


mice mares Gp te Courts pace. PERSISTENT KicKkeR: At Wrigley 
Canned Cheers to California 


KIGHT WRONG RATING 
Associated Press 179 73 .699 
United Press 129 56 697 


Field last Sunday the Chicago Bears 
and the New York Giants were tied 


rh 199 = - 0-0 late in the third period. Ken Strong, 
7rantian -e 96 7 6 ° e 

University of Hawaii students couldn’t international News Service 159.81 “86 Giant star, tried a goal from the 24-yard 
accompany their team to the Pacific #¥! Ga!lico 50 410 56 line. It hit the goal post. But the Bears 


Coast for a football game with Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. So 
they made phonograph records of cheers 
and sent them along with the team. Last 
Saturday while U. C. L. A. trounced 
Hawaii 19-6; the disks were set before 
a loud-speaker. Vocal support from 
2,400 miles away filled the stadium. 
Tennis: Mrs. Ethel Burkhardt Ar- 
nold, the Bitsy Grant of women’s ten- 





nis, turned professional last week. The 
4-foot-11 Californian, who won the 
Wightman Cup for the United States 
last August by defeating Katherine 
Stammers of England, signed up with 
the O’Brien-Tilden troupe. Mrs. Arnold 
is the first woman to enter the playing 
professional ranks since Suzanne Leng- 
len and Mary K. Browne deserted the 


were offside. Still the Giants’ ball. 

A few plays later, Strong tried a sec- 
ond field goal—from the 14-yard line. 
This time he succeeded. But both teams 
were offside, nullifying the score. 

Strong kicked another field goal from 
the same spot. Again the referee ruled 
both teams offside. Once more Strong 
kicked a field goal from the 14-yard line. 
Everyone stayed on-side and the Giants 
won 3-0. 














EDUCATION 


CARNEGIE: Hundredth Birthday 
Of a Generous Patron of Culture 





One Sunday nearly a hundred years 
ago, a Scottish father hoisted his son 
on his back and started a three-mile 
uphill journey. After a while the 
father tired and suggested the little boy 
might like to walk the rest of the way. 
But the lad didn’t agree. Clasping his 
hands even tighter about his parent’s 
neck he offered some advice: “Ah, 
faither, never mind. Patience and per- 
severance makes the man, ye ken.” 

A few years later the boy, Andrew 
Carnegie, with his parents and brother 
Thomas, left Dunfermline for Alle- 
gheny City, Pa. First he worked as a 
bobbin boy in a cotton mill, then as a 
telegraph messenger at $2.50 a week. 


Four years later the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road gave him a $35-a-month job. 

One day his boss told Carnegie to buy 
Adams Express Co. stock. His mother 
borrowed $500 on their home. Soon 
Carnegie got his first dividend. “Eu- 
reka!” he cried, staring wide-eyed at 
the $10 check, “Here’s the goose that 
lays the golden eggs!” 

Other geese—the new-fangled sleep- 
ing car, a Pittsburgh iron forge, an oil 
well—laid many other golden eggs for 
him. At the age of 30, he resigned a 
district superintendency on the rail- 
road to-become a capitalist. 

Carnegie chose the steel industry and 
he ‘drove the bandwagon.” A year’s 
profits of 140 per cent made him cry: 
“Why, boys, it’s just the beginning!” 

In 1899—then one of the country’s 
richest mén—Carnegie said he would 
dispose of his fortune in his lifetime. 
A businessman’s life, he said, had two 
phases: accumulation and distribution. 
He felt a man who died rich ‘died dis- 
graced.” He swore he would not do 
that. 

Critics, who pointed out that he 
roamed his New York house and his 
Scottish castle shutting off superfluous 
electric lights, and that he cut tele- 
grams to bare essentials to save money, 
laughed at him. He replied: “Wait and 
see.” 

When he died 30 years later, Car- 
negie had given away or put in trust 
funds for public use, 90 per cent of his 
$385,000,000 fortune. 


CENTENNIAL: Next Monday hundreds 
of communities will celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the philanthropist’s birth. At 
Carnegie Hall in New York, Walter 
Damrosch will conduct the same music 
festival with which he opened the hall 
44 years ago. In 2,811 libraries—built 
by Carnegie funds—a portrait of the 
benefactor will be unveiled. 

Of the many trust funds he created, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
got the largest sum—$135,000,000. In 
24 years the corporation has given 
away $150,578,974. The grants have 
swelled college endowments, assisted 
research and publications, provided for 
teachers’ pensions, endowed the Ameri- 
can Library Association, erected the 
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New York Academy of Medicine, and 
aided other similar undertakings. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching got $15,000,- 
000. Originally proposed to provide for 
needy retired teachers, the organization 
now confines itself to more research- 
type aims. In 1910 it published a re- 
port on American medical schools 
which largely removed prevalant abuses 
and put the schools on a higher stand- 
ard. 

With an endowment of $35,000,000, 


000,000 to establish the Carnegie En- 
dowment For International Peace. For 
the same purpose he built the $1,500,000 
Peace Palace at The Hague, the Pan- 
American Building in Washington, and 
the Central American Court of Justice 
at Costa Rica. 


SENTIMENT: Each morning Carnegie 
ate breakfast while organ music floated 
through his house—“my morning devo- 
tions” he called it. When “The Little 
Swedenborgian Church of Allegheny” 


Andrew Carnegie: He Pinched Pennies and Gave Away Millions 


the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
conducts the Carnegie Nutrition Labo- 
ratory in Boston, where scientists study 
the chernistry of the human body; the 
Geo-Physical Laboratory in Washing- 
ton, where geologists delve into the 
origin of the earth; and the Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California, 
“world’s capital for astronomical stud- 
ies.” 

In Pittsburgh, the capitalist founded 
the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh as 
a community cultural center; the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology for 
engineering students; and the Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College—in memory 
of his mother—for girls who wish to 
study household arts, designing, deco- 
ration aid weaving. 

From Civil War days, when Carnegie 
served as a telegraph operator, he had 
a horror of war. In later life he re- 
garded with displeasure a flotilla of 
British warships: ‘We have outgrown 
that sort of thing.” To make the 
world conscious of the evils of war and 
the blessings of concord, he gave $10,- 


—where as a lad he was Sunday School 
librarian—needed an organ, he quickly 
gave it. Before he died he had equipped 
8,181 other churches with similar in- 
struments. 

Carnegie made other “gifts of senti- 
ment.” <A heroic rescue in a Pennsyl- 
vania mine disaster led him to estab- 
lish the Carnegie Hero Funds—$5,000,- 
000 in trust in America and a similar 
sum in Europe. The fund aids depend- 
ents of those who die performing heroic 
acts—except on battlefields. 

He created the $4,000,000 Dunferm- 
line Trust, providing music, lectures, 
books, drama, and Summer vacations 
for sick children of his native town. 
He also set up a $10,000,000 Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland— 
half for research and half for student 
aid. Knowing the thrifty independence 
of his race, he hinted some students 
might later like to repay sums given 
them. Eight hundred and ninety have 
taken his hint seriously and repaid 
$170,000. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: Tragic Irish Love Siory 
And the Tragedy of Its Author 





Two tragedies walked together on a 
New York stage last week. One—the 
play “Parnell’’—retailed the sufferings 
of Ireland’s fiery 19th century Home 
Rule champion, Charles Stewart Par- 
nell. The author’s absence bore wit- 
ness to the other. Mrs. Elsie Tough 
Schauffler, whose first two plays failed 
miserably, died less than a month ago— 
before her first success. 

Although her play catches the spirit 
of unrest—“‘the trouble’’—that pervaded 
Ireland during the closing decades of 
last century, Mrs. Schauffler interested 
herself primarily in Parnell’s ill-fated 
love affair with Katie O’Shea. 

Two previous plays about Parnell— 
Lennox Robinson’s “The Lost Leader” 
and Granville Barker’s “Waste”—stuck 
more to politics. Mrs. Schauffler made 
only one change in the historical facts: 
For the sake of dramatic cohesion she 
had Parnell die ten months earlier than 
he actually did. 

One of modern history’s most fasci- 
nating characters, Parnell sacrificed self 
and career rather than endanger the 
woman who loved him. As long as Par- 
nell threw him political plums, Capt. 
Henry O’Shea—a fop with political 
ambitions—shut his eyes to the affair 
between the Irish leader and his es- 
tranged wife, Katie O’Shea. When 
political help ceased, O’Shea broke 





CURRENT SHOWS 





SCREEN 
MARY BURNS, FUGITIVE (Paramount): An 
excellent melodiama which gives Sylvia 
Sidney the type of part she shines in. G- 
men shoot their way around, but as the 
villains of the piece, rather than heroes. 
Through them and the press Miss Sidney 
is forced to become an outlaw. Alan Baxter 
and Brian Donlevy are excellent as gang- 


sters. 


THANKS A MILLION (20th Century-Fox): 


Splendid musical comedy lampooning State 
politics. Fred Allen, as a comic campaign 
manager, runs away with the picture— 
with Patsy Kelly close at his heels. Ann 
Dvorak plays the heroine opposite Dick 


Powell, who sings as usual. 


THE MAN WHO BROKE THE BANK AT 
MONTE CARLO (20th Century-Fox): Ron- 


ald Colman in a picture notable only for 
the longest screen title in history. Joan 
Bennett supports him, but not well. Nigel 
Bruce contributes some gay humor. 
ANNIE OAKLEY (RKO): Done with fine 
humor and sense, the story of the country 
girl who rose to world fame through her 
marksmanship makes an entertaining 
movie, Buffalo’ Bill’s Wild West show 


comes back to life, complete with Annie 
(Barbara Stanwyck), Toby Walker (Pres- 
ton Foster), Col, William F. Cody, and 
Sitting Bull. 

IN OLD KENTUCKY (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): Will Rogers's last and best picture, 
taken from Charles T. Dazey’s classic play 
of feuds and horse country. Rogers re- 
signs as stable trainer for a fashionable 
family to do the samé work for a gun- 
toting family with only one horse, which 
finally sweeps to victory. 

STARS OVER BROADWAY (Warner Broth- 
ers): The well known story of an unknown 
who becomes a sensational opera star. 
James Melton, new to films and owner of 
a thrilling voice, plays the part well. Some 
good comedy, tunes and dance numbers— 
but too many of these—make the movie 
worth seeing despite its unevenness, Jean 
Muir, Pat O’Brien and Jane Froman head 
the cast. 


a 


Parnell by suing his wife for divorce 
and naming Parnell. 

In the title role, George Curzon, a 
favorite English actor making his first 
American appearance, gives a believ- 
able interpretation. Parnell could never 
make speeches; Curzon self-consciously 
stumbles through speech-making scenes. 

The large cast plays with uniform ex- 
cellence. Effie Shannon as Aunt Ben 
and Margaret Rawlings as Katie 
O’Shea, stand out. 

This first production of Robinson 
Smith and Frederic W. Ayer marks 
them as producers with taste, judgment, 
and a necessary amount of showman- 
ship. Their policy: “To do plays that 
appeal to us and to give them the best 
cast, direction and production obtain- 
able. We never want to do anything 
shoddy.” 

The youngest producers on Broadway 
—Smith is 23, Ayer 27—they finance 
their plays with their family fortunes. 
Both of them have done some acting 
and both want to do some more. Both 
have tried playwriting also. They have 





an unwritten agreement never to pro- 
duce any of their own efforts. 

After four months at Harvard, Ayer 
went to Milwaukee for two and a half 
years; there he worked on a news- 
paper and played in stock simultane- 
ously. Then he went to London, where 
he acted and served as stage manager 
at the Gate Theatre. 

Instead of going to Yale as he had 
planned Smith also went to London to 
study at the Royal Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts. He and Ayer met in the 
British capital three years. ago. For 


the past three Summers Smith acted in 
stock in Ivoryton, Conn. Then he and 
Ayer decided to crystallize plans- they 
made in London. In June they opened 
their Broadway producing office and 
started reading plays. They found 
“Parnell” the next month and went to 
work. 
« 


SCREEN: ‘A Night at the Opera’ 
Will Win Converts to Marxism 


With three Marx Brothers where 
four once bloomed, new material, and 
a new method of rehearsing, ‘““A Night at 
the Opera” arrives as the best film the 
brothers—or any other comedians— 
have made. It should convert even 
lukewarm fans to ardent worshipers. 

Following unsuccessful pictures for 
Paramount, the Marxes decided it high 
time to try out an idea they had wanted 
to use ever since they went into films. 
Irving Thalberg of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer let them have their way after 
Zeppo—the fourth brother, now turned 


VANDAMM 
Margaret Rawlings and George Curzon Present Parnell and the Irish ‘Trouble’ 


agent—threatened to rejoin the team 
if Thalberg didn’t give in. 

To polish their material, they took 
five of the new film’s most riotous scenes 
—written by George Kaufman, Morrie 
Ryskind and Al Boasberg—and re- 
hearsed them four weeks. Then with a 
company of 30, and at their own ex- 
pense, the Marxes played the scenes 
100 times on a month’s tour of four-a- 
day movie houses in the West. They 
gave each gag three chances. If it 
failed to get a laugh, out it went. 

Their new material makes them 
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The Tumblers Listen to Durante Entertain the Chorus Between Acts 


sympathetic, abused characters instead 
of the ruthless, practical jokers they 
played before. They continue to create 
the same old havoc wherever they hap- 
pen to light, but it’s excusable, re- 
taliatory havoc. 

Through the tomfoolery runs a sat- 
ire on the plethora of operatic films 
that pour currently from Hollywood. 
The movie also contributes some superb 
singing by Kitty Carlisle and an able- 
voiced newcomer, Allan Jones, 


® 
HIPPODROME: Rose, Rosie, and 
A New Idea; Result— Jumbo’ 


For half a generation New Yorkers 
and country visitors poured into the 
Hippodrome for eye-popping entertain- 
ment. Its gargantuan stage with Indian 
durbars—elephants and all—Roman 
chariot races and other scenic wonders 
thrilled 5,100 spectators at each per- 
formance. Naval battles of ancient 
Greeks were enacted in its mammoth 
tank. And as a climax of the Hip’s 








super-vaudeville, a row of show girls 
marched down the tank’s steps, into the 
water, and out of sight. 

Such spectacles palled after the war; 
the movies put on more colossal shows. 
The Hippodrome fell upon hand-to- 
mouth days. Like an orphaned baby it 
pased from owner to owner. Second- 
run movies, third-rate vaudeville and 
25-cent opera followed one after the 
other. Mortgages pyramided; every 
year was announced as the Hippo- 
drome’s last. 

But the squat brick building re- 
opened last week with its face lifted, its 
tarnished gilt and dusty red plush gone. 
Two revolving stages replaced the old 
back stage. In front, 600 orchestra 
seats went out for a 44-foot circus ring. 

In that ring capered: Paul Whiteman 
in white satin on a satiny white horse; 
Arthur Sinclair, Ireland’s favorite ac- 
tor; radio’s Gloria Grafton and Donald 
Novis; an enormous nose followed by 
the rest of Jimmy Durante; acrobats, 
strong women, clowns, dancers and 
choristers; bears, llamas, gazelles, ze- 
bras; and the leading lady—Rosie, a 











powdered elephant with silver mani- 
cured nails, playing “Jumbo,” the title 
role. 

Since Billy Rose—itinerant song- 
writer, producer, speedy shorthand jot- 
ter, and permanent husband of Fannie 
Brice—first announced that he planned 
to do a musical show with a plot against 
a circus background, advertisements 
cluttered the town. Some read: “Bigger 
than a Circus, Better than a Show;” 
others transposed the adjectives. 


IpeEA: Originally Rose conceived the 
idea of a circus without animals. Just 
hundreds of beautiful girls. People out- 
side New York never had a chance to 
see galaxies of beautiful women in the 
flesh, he reasoned. “And who wants 
to look at a hippopotamus except 
another hippopotamus?” he asked him- 
self. (The line went into the show). 

After mulling over his fabulous idea, 
Rose took it to Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur, co-authors of “The Front 
Page” and “The Scoundrel.” They 
agreed with him on the hundreds of 
beautiful girls. But they insisted that 
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Some of Jumbo’s Female Stars: Rosie, a Trapeze Artist, and the Foster. Girls 
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Jumbo Offerings: Whiteman on 


a circus had its points, too. By combin- 
ing both ideas, running in a story, and 
adding music, the three agreed they’d 
have something show business has 
yearned for—a new idea. 

Hecht and MacArthur went to work 
on the book. Their story told of two 
rival circus owners (Sinclair and W. J. 
McCarthy) whose son and daughter 
(Novis and Miss Grafton) loved each 
other. The son’s father bankrupts his 
competitor. A loyal but blundering 
press agent (Durante) offers the comic 
relief. By burning the defeated circus 
man’s house and getting the insurance 
money, he enables his boss to buy back 
his show. 

After many adventures, the happy 
ending sees the feuding fathers shaking 
hands, and their children being mar- 
ried. 

To the popular song writers, Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, Rose entrust- 
ted the music. They gave him nine 
songs that not only fit the show but 
have been lapped up by radio bands. 

Aside from the fact that the Hippo- 
drome’s size made it the only place 


Jimmy Durante, Paul Whiteman, Billy Rose, J. H. Whitney Favored Postponement; 
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Horse, Donald Novis and Gloria Grafton, Karl Kosicsky and Dave Ballard 


that could hold his enormous “Jumbo,” 
Rose had another reason: The Hip’s 
opening bill, April 12, 1905, told the 
story of a stranded tent-show, “A 
Yankee Circus on Mars,” not dissimilar 
to Rose’s own imaginative dream. 


BACKING: Rose made the business 
blunder of announcing that the Hip 
would be the home for “Jumbo.” He 
paid $104,000 a year for the lease. 
Later he discovered he could have got- 
ten it for much ‘less, had he not ad- 
mitted that no other theatre could ac- 
commodate his mastodontic offering. 


For his backing, Rose went first to 
John Hay Whitney, sportsman, finan- 
cier, and president, among other things, 
of Pioneer Pictures, which produced 
the Technicolor “Becky Sharp.” Rose 
explained his idea, said he had $25,000 
of his own money to invest and of- 
fered Whitney an opportunity to put 
up some of his many millions. Whit- 
ney liked the idea and contributed 
$25,000 of his own money; several 
times that amount came from his 
Pioneer Pictures. Whitney’s sister, 





Mrs. Charles S. Payson, offered a 
sum larger than her brother’s personal 
donation, and Herbert Bayard Swope, 
executive editor of the late New York 
World, gave another $25,000. The to- 
tal backing came to over $250,000. 


REHEARSALS: When the show finally 
started rehearsing in August, after 
months of casting, Rose called official- 
ly on Actors Equity Association. He 
convinced them that his brain-child 
had no connection with a legitimate 
stage production and therefore did not 
come under that organization’s juris- 
diction even though he employed ac- 
tors and chorus members. Luckily for 
Rose they agreed with him. Without 
Equity he runs his show twice a day, 
instead of the usual eight weekly per- 
formances. (Tuesday the show does 
not play, but goes on the air for 
Texaco. ) 


Rehearsals took place all over New 
York and Brooklyn. Riding academies, 
armories and theatres saw equestri- 
ennes, aerialists, magicians, clowns, dan- 
cers and actors, going through their 
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parts. Rose sped from one rehearsal to 
another, complaining and approving. 


George Abbott, directing the actors, 
became as muddled as everyone else 
connected with the enterprise. He 
thought his work progressed nicely— 
his actors knew their lines and read 
them well—until one day he happened 
to glance microscopically at the script. 
After a speech of Arthur Sinclair’s he 
read a stage direction: “Exit an ele- 
phant,” and threw up helpless hands. 


Pusuicity: Together Rose and Rich- 
ard Maney, “Jumbo’s” press agent, en- 
gineered some of the most spectacular- 
ly arresting*advertising that any show 
—or circus—ever received. After plas- 
tering the outside of the Hip with signs 
that read “Shh, Jumbo is rehearsing” 
they took space in newspapers. Their 
masterpiece, inspired by Swope but 
signed by Rose, offered in exchange for 
$10,000: “. . . a preview performance 


of ‘Jumbo’—in its paralyzing entirety © 


—for the exclusive delectation of any 
individual who would be humored by 
an advance showing IN SOLITUDE.” 


Oddly, they had one sincere bidder. 
The advertising agency for Kessler’s 
whisky, speaking for the firm’s presi- 
dent, 80-year-old Julius Kessler, said 
they’d take the seat at the highest price 
ever asked. But a trade agreement 
among whisky distillers prevented it. 


Rose insisted to Maney that P. T. 
Barnum and his corps of pressmen 
had always exercised too much modes- 
ty and restraint in their advertising 
and publicity claims. Rose instructed 


Maney to shoot the works—he didn’t 


plan to let modesty or a retiring na- 
ture keep him from getting ahead. So 
in lighted letters nearly his height— 
Rose stands 5 feet 3—he spelled his 
name out twice over the old Hippo- 
drome. 

Maney put his tongue in his cheek 
—where it finally atrophied—and start- 
ed bombarding city editors. His stories 
took this form: Rose opened a closet 
door in the basement of the Hip and 
eight stale prima donnas fell out. Dur- 
ing a rehearsal of the many-times-post- 
poned production, Big Rosie, the ele- 
phant, trumpeted a sad, plaintive jungle 
note: “That anguished cry came from 
one of the backers,” Maney com- 
mented. 

The harassed press agent worked 
Rosie so hard on publicity stunts that 
she often felt too tired to rehearse. 
Tragedy loomed after an escapade to 
attract attention in Brooklyn. Maney 
tethered Rosie in a vacant lot next to 
a school and went inside to tell the 
children about “Jumbo.” When he 
came out he discovered the leading 
lady placidly sipping from a keg full 
of tar, left by workmen repairing the 
street. Maney insists they command- 
eered every stomach pump—but one— 
in the five boroughs of New York. The 
extra one they saved for Billy Rose, 
who had nervous indigestion until spe- 
cialists announced Rosie would suffer 
no permanent disability. 

Now that he has “Jumbo” off his 
hands, Rose will start working on his 
next production—a straight dramatic 
offering. It bears a fitting title: 
“Siesta.” 
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AIRLINE: Mexico Orders Native 
Pilots or None—She Gets None 


“You are hereby directed to substi- 
tute Mexicans on this very date for 
all your pilot personnel.” Thus Gen. 
Francisco Mujica, Secretary of Com- 
munications, served notice last week on 
Aerovias Centrales (Central Airways), 
feeder line and subsidiary of the Pan 
American Airways. 

“Mexican pilots with the technical 
training required in all other countries 
are not now available,” countered the 
airline, pleading for delay sufficient to 
train native pilots adequately. 

The General stood adamant. The air- 
line shut down. 

Pan American officials in New York, 
expecting compromise negotiations, re- 
fused to be directly quoted, but indi- 
cated the following: 

1—Aerovias Centrales’s 2,700 miles 
of airline from Los Angeles and El Paso 
to Mexico City form a useful supple- 
ment, not a vital link in the parent sys- 
tem. 

2—Even if a large number of Mexi- 
can pilots were available, no airline in 
the world would think of taking on a 
complete new pilot roster on a day’s 
notice. 


e 
BATTEN: Jumping Jean’s Latest 
Hop Chalks Up Some New Marks 


New Zealanders call their most illus- 
trious woman flyer Jumping Jean Bat- 
ten. Several years ago Jean—pretty, 
diminutive and 25—threw up a course 
at a London musical conservatory and 
sold her piano to raise money for flying 
lessons. Within a few months she had 
acquired a tiny secondhand De Havil- 
land Gypsy Moth biplane, fitted it with 
extra tanks, and started after big league 
flying records. 

Her first jump ended in a crack-up 
near Karachi, India, her second in a 
crash in Rome. Then a year ago last 
May she started a better run of luck. 
She finished an unmarred flight from 
London to Port Darwin, Australia, in 
14 days, 2314 hours, to beat Amy Mol- 
lison’s record by more than 4 days. This 
April she flew back. That made her 
the first woman to complete a round trip 
solo to Australia. 

Last week she jumped in earnest— 
1,300 miles across the South Atlantic 
in 13 hours and 15 minutes. That 
brought her a string of new marks— 
first woman to solo the South Atlan- 
tic; fastest time from Dakar, Africa, to 
Natal, Brazil; fastest time between-Eng- 
land and South America—2 days, 13 
hours and 15 minutes. 

Next day her disappearance on the 
way to Rio de Janeiro started a wide- 
spread search. Then word came by 
runner and telegraph. A loose fuel line 
had forced her down in a swamp near 
Araruama. After a night on the floor 
of a fisherman’s hut, Miss Batten flew 
on to the capital in an army plane. 
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LANGER: Former Governor Gets 
Another Trial, and Yet Another 


A year ago last June, two important 
things happened to Gov. William Langer 
of North Dakota within a single week. 
The powerful Republican Non-Partisan 
League renominated him for Governor. 
And a Federal jury in Bismarck con- 
victed him, with four co-defendants, of 
conspiring to defraud the government 
by soliciting political contributions from 
Federal-paid employes of State relief 
agencies. 

Then courts ruled him disqualified 
for office and reelection. Langer en- 
livened the Summer of 1934 by calling 
out the National Guard in a fruitless 
fight against the ouster. 

Simultaneously Langer continued his 
court fight to get his conviction over- 
thrown. Last May the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in St. Paul upheld his 
contention: Political solicitation “is not 
a matter of concern to the Federal Gov- 
ernment unless some lawful government 
function was thereby obstructed”; 
moreover, the prosecution has not 
proved “overt acts” of soliciting. The 
court sent the case back to North Da- 
kota for retrial. That began Oct. 29. 

The prosecution offered practically 
the samé evidence as a year ago: At 
the Governor’s direction, his three co- 
defendants had assessed relief employes 
for “subscriptions” to the Langer- 
owned newspaper, The North Dakota 
Leader. But to overcome Circuit Court 
objections, Federal attorneys’ spent 
more time proving solicitations had ac- 
tually occurred, that the employes so- 
licited were Federal-paid, and that so- 
liciting damaged office morale. 

The defense, taking two hours instead 
of its previous two weeks, gave its an- 
swer of a year ago: If anyone solicited 
from Federal employes, it was by mis- 
take; the Governor planned only to ask 
contributions from State workers—a 
State misdemeanor, but the defense 
didn’t mention that. 

Wednesday the jury began to con- 
sider the highly technical and always 
hard-to-prove conspiracy charges. Fri- 
day it doomed the Governor to a third 
trial. After 45 hours the jury came to 
the conclusion that it couldn’t make up 
its mind. 


* 
CHRYSLER: Motor Company Gets 
Costly Defeat in British Court 


It took two days last week for Justice 
Sir Cyril Atkinson in King’s Bench 
Court, London, to read a scathing de- 
nunciation of Walter P. Chrysler. and 
certain of his company officials. 

For 62 days, probably an English 
court record, the Justice had listened 
to 3,000,000 words of evidence concern- 
ing an 8-year-old transaction. of the 
Chrysler Corporation. The case took 
him back even farther than that—to 
1922 when Arnold de la Poer and Gerald 
Maxwell began selling cars in England. 
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De la Poer, member of a celebrated 
Irish family under attainder since the 
rebellion of 1688, became known as the 
finest automobile salesman in Europe. 
Maxwell, a cousin of the Duke of Nor- 
folk and a wartime ace who at 19 shot 
down 39 German planes, ran the fi- 
nancial end of the business. 

In 1924 the Chrysler Corporation of- 
fered the pair the British franchise for 
marketing its new car. Maxwell and 
de la Poer accepted. By instituting an 
Englandwide distributing organization, 
they turned a merely fair agency into a 
thriving concern making an average an- 
nual profit of £90,000 ($450,000). 

In October, 1927, the Chrysler Cor- 
poration again approached the pair, 
this time informing them they had 
canceled the franchise. Two months 
later, Maxwell and de la Poer sold their 
firm’s assets to Chrysler for £25,000. 
Later they decided their agency had 
been worth £193,000. So they brought 
suit for conspiracy. In return the 
Chrysler officials made counter-allega- 
tions of fraud. 

Justice Atkinson found the English 
pair “truthful witnesses.” He upheld 
their contention that Bernard E. Hutch- 
inson, Joseph Fields, and Stephen 
Briggs—-three Chrysler officials—had 
conspired to defraud them out of their 
business: By threats of setting up a 
rival concern to flood England with 
Chrysler cars, they had forced Max- 
well and de la Poer to sell out. 

The court found Fields and Briggs 
“unreliable witnesses.” For Hutchinson 
“obviously only one thing matters— 
the Chrysler Corporation. This case 
shows without question that he has not 









hesitated to lie in what he considered 
to be the best interest of the corpor- 
ation.” Chrysler himself, though un- 
connected with the threat, “admitted 
far more than enough” to link him with 
the conspiracy. 

“Mr. Chrysler,” the Justice added, “Is 
said to be one of the foremost indus- 
trialists in America. Some of his an- 
swers in this case show that his standard 
of business morality is lamentably low.” 

The Justice assessed the men and 
their company £39,500 ($197,500), 5 
per cent interest from. March, 1928, 
totaling about $72,500, . and _ costs 
amounting to another $200,000. 

The Chrysler Corporation refused to 
comment on the case beyond the fact 
that it would appeal. 


. 
DECISIONS: Guffey Act Upheld; 


Frazier Law Again Turned Down 


Charles I. Dawson of Kentucky is 
dark-haired, raw-boned, and looks like 
a Western radical. But last year, his 
tenth as a Federal District Judge in 
Louisville, his strict interpretation of 
the Constitution caused him to declare 
three New Deal acts unconstitutional 
and eventually led him to resign—the 
better, he said, to fight encroachments 
on the Constitution. 

Elwood Hamilton of Kentucky is sil- 
ver-haired, gentle-voiced, and looks like 
an Eastern conservative. Succeeding 
Dawson on the Louisville Federal bench, 
he promptly indicated his liberal views 
by declaring in one case: “The economic 
tide is inevitably forcing on the courts 
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Creed Conyers, Negro, (Upper Left) Helps Jury Reindict the Scottsboro Boys 


the need for giving ever-expanding lati- 
tude to the commerce clause of the 
Constitution.” 

Meanwhile Dawson got a job repre- 
senting nineteen coal companies which 
attacked the validity of the Guffey- 
Snyder Coal Control Act. Last week 
‘Hamilton passed on this case. Deliver- 
ing the first decision on the act which 
sets up a “little NRA” in the coal in- 
dustry, he called it constitutional. 

He backed up his decision by a sweep- 
ingly liberal interpretation of Con- 
gress’s powers contrasted with States’ 
rights: “It is clear from a consideration 
of the history of . . . the adoption of 
the Constitution . . . that the people of 
the States intended to surrender all 
the rights they had to promote the 
general welfare that could not be done 
by the States acting independently ... 
The facts ... clearly prove that the 
States acting alone are unable to re- 
habilitate the bituminous coal-mining 
industry ...If State action is impotent, 
Federal action is imperative.” 

And, the judge continued, as long as 
the facts support Congress’s declara- 
tion that the coal industry “affects 
interstate commerce,” then “the court 
is without power to substitute a differ- 
ent judgment for that of Congress.” 


FRAZIER-LEMKE ACT: The only New 
Deal statute Dawson upheld while on 
the bench was the Frazier-Lemke Farm 
Mortgage Moratorium Act. This he 
was “reluctantly compelled” to find 
constitutional. But the Supreme Court 


was not at all reluctant to reverse him. 
Last May it emphatically declared the 
act invalid because it was retroactive 





and violated the due process clause— 
for without compensation it took cer- 
tain property rights from creditor mort- 
gagees. 

Congress hurriedly revised the Fra- 
zier-Lemke Act to make it consti- 
tutional. Last week the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Chicago came to 
the same conclusion already voiced by 
District Courts in Peoria, Ill., and Har- 
risonburg, Va.: The Frazier-Lemke Act 
is still unconstitutional. It remains 
retroactive. And it still conflicts with 
the due process clause by nullifying 
State statutes and depriving State 
courts of control over bankrupt prop- 
erty. 

aa 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Negro Juror 
Helps Reopen Scottsboro Case 


Creed Conyers, Negro, ordinarily 
varies his work on his little cotton and 
corn farm near Paint Rock, Ala., with 
duties as chairman of the local Negro 
school board. Last week he carefully 
washed his light brown, clean-shaven 
face, combed his graying hair, and put 
on his conservative going-to-town 
clothes. 

In Scottsboro, Ala., he entered the 
Jackson County Court house. As al- 
ways, at ease with his neighbors, he sat 
quietly in the court room and watched 
Judge A. E. Hawkins of Circuit Court 
draw names from the jury box. The 
tenth was that of Bird Hill, only other 
Negro on the 35-name panel, promptly 
excused because of his 74 years. The 
fourteenth was Conyers. 
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Four more draws completed the Jack- 
son County grand jury, instructed by 
Judge Hawkins to consider “such mat- 
ters as may be brought before you.” 
With his fellow jurors Conyers retired 
to consider the only matter. It was 
the case twice thrown back to Alabama 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States—once because of prejudice, the 
last time because the State included no 
Negroes on its jury rolls. 

Then the first grand jury in 60 years 
to include a Negro member reentered 
the court room. On charges of attack- 
ing Victoria Price and Ruby Bates, a 
crime punishable by death, it reindicted 
the nine Negro “Scottsboro boys’’ 
putting the famous case back exactly 
where it started in 1931. 

Finep: By Recorder Daniel J. Mur 
ray, in Bayonne, N. J., Police Court, 
James Spillane, 28, $500 for drunken 
driving and $200 for speeding, reckless 
driving, and driving without a license 
Recorder Murray also assessed Mendum 
Lewis, 19, $200 for drunken driving and 
$25 for not having his license with him 
He fined James O’Neill, 31, $200 for 
permitting drunken drivers to operate 
his car and $50 for letting an unlicensed 
person drive it. 

The Recorder imposed the unprece- 
dented fines on “these potential mur- 
derers” after hearing two witnesses. 
Motorcycle Policeman Charles Nolan 
testified the men had reached an 82- 
mile speed before he caught them after 
a two-mile chase. The Rev. Franklin L. 
Artley of Christ Presbyterian Church, 
who witnessed the chase, testified: ‘The 
speed was comparable only to a streak 
of lightning . . . I offered a prayer that 
the motorcycle officer would come out 
of it alive, and prayed that the officer 
could save the lives of those drunken 
fellows.” 


ACQUITTED: By a Chicago Criminal 
Court jury, Robert M. Sweitzer, of 
withholding $414,129 in public funds 
from Michael J. Flynn, his successor as 
Cook County Clerk. After Chicago’s 
best Democratic vote-getter ended his 
24-year tenure of the clerkship to be- 
come County Treasurer last December, 
Flynn suggested an audit—first since 
the Chicago fire of 1873. “Genial Bob” 
agreed, learned he was more than $4006,- 
000 short, was ousted from his treas- 
urership, and last June 20 was indicted 
for refusing to turn over the missing 
money. 

Seven continuances blocked his trial 
until Oct. 28. Then State’s Attorneys 
Marshall V. Kearney and Leslie Salter 
began to introduce the kind of evidence 
Salter had unsuccessfully used in the 
Insull trial—mountains of gray-backed 
account books, accountants’ compli- 
cated computations. Against this, de- 
fense attorneys last week pitted char- 
acter witnesses and Sweitzer’s own 
testimony: He knew there was a short- 
age—but he thought it was only $335,- 
000. He wanted a “proper” audit and 
then he would pay it back. 

At the verdict Defense. Attorney 
Benedict J. Short rejoiced: ‘Com- 
parable to Napoleon’s great victory at 
the battle of :Austerlitz in 1805.” 
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TRADE PACT: U. S. and Canada Become Mutual 


‘Favored Nations,’ Ending Orgy of Tariff Reprisals 


In 1911, William Howard Taft ap- 
proved a Canadian Reciprocity Treaty 
which Congress had passed. But he 
made the mistake of suggesting that 
Canada must accept the pact because 
she stood “at the parting of the ways.” 


Interpreting this as a threat of an- 
nexation, the Canadian Parliament dis- 
solved in disagreement. New elections 
failed to return a majority in favor of 
the treaty. 


Informal Function: In the middle of 
a misty Washington afternoon last 
week, a visiting Canadian in a cutaway 
oat and silk hat entered the White 
House. He bowed to the assembled 
Cabinet and with them entered the 
President’s office. Mr. Roosevelt, in a 
blue sack suit with a soft collar, sat at 
one side of his desk. 

In a barrage of popping flashlight 
bulbs, the visitor, Prime Minister Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King, and Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull sat down at 
the President’s right. Like schoolboys 
taking an examination under the proc- 
tor’s eye, Messrs. King and Hull, using 
their own fountain pens, signed a re- 
ciprocal ‘trade agreement. On Jan. 1, 
1936 it goes into effect. 


ErrecT: With mingled feelings, the 
two nations greeted the publication of 
the treaty terms on Monday. Most 
common comment: Fair to both sides. 

But American dairy and cattle-men, 
lumbermen and_ distillers, growled. 
They feared a rush of Canadian low- 
price competition. 


—- 


Cordell Hall and W. Mackenzie King Sign the New Canadian-American Trade Treaty 


Duty Cuts: Up to 156,000 head of 
beef will be allowed to cross from 
Canada with a duty on their heads of 
2 instead of the old 3 cents a pound. 
Calves—up to 52,000—may come in at 
114 instead of 21% cents a pound; 20,000 
dairy cows, 1% cents a pound instead 
of 3; 1,500,000 gallons of Canadian 
cream (less than 1 pint for every 15 
Americans) at a duty reduction from 
56.6 to 36 cents a gallon. 

Lumber duties on Douglas fir and 
Western hemlock are cut 50 per cent 
up to 250,000,000 board feet. There is 
also a 50 per cent reduction on unlimited 
amounts of all other lumber and timber 
originating in Canada. 

Canadian whisky, not only of Ameri- 
can type but Scotch and Irish as well, 
gets a reduction from $5 to $2.50 a gal- 
lon, which should mean a retail savings 
of about $10 a case in the United States. 


The intention of these reductions is 
both to increase our trade with Canada 
and lower prices for American consum- 
ers, at the same time giving as much 
protection as possible to American pro- 
ducers. 


For the consumer: Reduction in the 
duty on many simple food products 
from chickens to maple sugar. For the 
producer: Maintenance of existing du- 
ties on highly competitive domestic 
products. For the exporter: Improved 
Canadian markets. 

All those affected by the treaty, how- 
ever, are not satisfied. The National 
Grange has already expressed the opin- 
ion that increased importation of agri- 


cultural products, combined with al- 
ready existing surpluses here, will 
wreck the American farmer even 
though the cost of his living falls. 
American distillers feel that price-cut- 
ting in whisky will hurt them more 
than it helps the consumer. Dairymen 
and lumbermen are getting ready to 
fight for maintenance of their former 
degree of protection. 


CONCESSIONS: Most important among 
concessions to Americans stands the 
abolition of the Canadian system of 
arbitrary (and often secret) assess- 
ment which made it impossible for the 
American exporter to estimate in ad- 
vance what the Canadian valuation of 
his product would be. 

Canada places the United States on 
an equal footing with non-British na- 
tions receiving ‘‘most favored” treat- 
ment. This makes possible duty re- 
duction on more than 700 items shipped 
from the United States to the Domin- 
ion, ending the trade-destroying orgy of 
high tariff and reprisal begun by the 
United States in 1929 and taken up by 
Canada in 1931. 

Makers of agricultural and other 
machinery will now be able to sell in 
Canada at prices more attractive to 
purchasers. Radios and electric re- 
frigerators get tariff reductions of 5 
and 10 per cert on their value. Auto- 
mobile duties are reduced in varying, 
but substantial amounts. Oranges in 
season are put on the free list. So 
are magazines. 


Miscivines: Some economists express 
doubts as to the efficacy of the treaty. 
They make two important points. 
First: Will the American importer of 
Canadian goods give the consumer the 
benefit of the duty reduction, or will he 
pocket it himself and maintain old 
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An Advertisement about Gump's 
TEMPLE OF HEAVEN: Tea for 
Gifts. 
Chinese legend tells of Bohidharma, 
discoverer of tea. In the sixth century, 
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Buddhist Bohidharma vowed a nine- | 


year vigil of godly devotion. Enraged trade. 


at sleep’s victory in the third year, he 
cast his eyelids before him, each there- 
upon causing growth of a bush. Five 
years later, devotionist Bohidharma 
dispelled sleep’s encroachment with eye- 
lid-shaped leaves of the two bushes 
before him. 





Tea—Gift of Gods. 


Virtues of tea suggest its use as a 
gift when quality equals that of Gump’s 
distinguished “Temple of Heaven” 
brand. Grown in Formosa, its leaves 
picked only in spring, Temple of Heaven 
tea, like other masterpieces of pleasant 
living, delights gift-seekers at Gump’s 
in San Francisco and Honolulu. It is 
$2.00, a 42-pound; $4.00, a pound; $6.50, 
a 1-pound lacquer box; $10.00 a 1%- 
pound lacquer box. A check for any of 
these amounts, sent to Gump’s in San 
Francisco, will bring prepaid shipment 
to any United States address. 


Gump’s diversity ranging from the 
antiquities, such as the Ming Buddha 
illustrated, to graceful modernities, in- 
cludes world-famous collections of 
jades, bronzes, porcelains, Cambodian 
sculpture, rare prints. Inspection of 
these treasures affords unfailing delight 
to visitors to San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu. 





WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU .. VISIT 


BUMPS 


Collections of Ctenel ant, Berepee Antiques 
and Objets D’ Art. 

250 Post Street 2200 me Avenue 
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prices? Second: Will Canadian-Amer- 
ican trade really revive as hoped? 

Canada, the experts point out, has 
investments here amounting to $1,000,- 
000,000. The United States has $4,- 
000,000,000 invested in Canada. That 
leaves a net creditor balance of $3,000,- 
000,000 in favor of American investors. 
On this Canada must pay interest of 
approximately $150,000,000 a year. 

The obvious way to pay it is in 
Yet the United States has al- 
ways held the active balance of Cana- 
dian-American trade. The United States 
sells Canada 50 per cent more goods 
than it buys from the Dominion. The 
present treaty seems calculated to in- 
crease that disparity in the States’ 
favor. If it does, say the economists, 
reciprocity will turn out to be, for the 
Dominion, an effort to lift itself up by 
its bootstraps—for the United States, 
a hollow triumph. 


BANKERS: Criticism Ends Year’s 
Truce With the Administration 


In the first year and a half of the 
Roosevelt regime, the Administration 
and the nation’s bankers often said 
harsh things about each other. Roose- 
velt spokesmen charged the bankers 
with delaying recovery by withholding 
credit from business. In turn, the of- 
ficers of lending institutions criticized 
many New Deal experiments. 

But last year at the convention of 
the American Bankers Association the 
opposing factions ended their feud: 
“The President doesn’t have it in for 
the bankers,” they agreed, “nor the 
bankers for the President.” 

At New Orleans last week ABA mem- 
bers almost 3,500 strong, again gath- 
ered for their annual talk-fest. Would 
the truce continue? 

Delegates opened their general ses- 
sions by singing ‘““Happy Days Are Here 
Again,” theme song both of the Roose- 
velt campaign and of the Lucky Strike 
radio program. Roosevelt adopted it in 
April, 1932, when he broadcast on the 
Lucky Strike hour his “Forgotten Man” 
speech. 


Discorp: But Orval W. Adams, a 
former Mormon missionary from Salt 
Lake City, injected discord into this 
harmonious note: “So long as the gov- 
ernment’s present fiscal policies are 
continued . . . so long as gigantic bor- 
rowing and spending in the face of an 
ever-increasing deficit continues, just so 
long shall we hope in vain for the ad- 
vent of recovery.” 


Continuing, the vice president of the 
Utah State National Bank proposed 
that bankers “declare an embargo” 
against the New Deal. “We must de- 
cline to make further purchases (of 
government securities). We must de- 
clare that we will not finance further 
spending by the government until a 
genuine, honest, sincere effort is made 
. . . to restore a balanced budget.” 


Delegrates applauded only mildly, for 
conservative bankers thought the em- 
bargo suggestion rather fantastic. Yet 
two uays iater the convention elected 


Adams second vice president of the as- 
sociation—a step which many consid- 
ered a direct blow at the Administra- 
tion. According to precedent, ABA’s 
second vice president automatically 
rises to the presidency in two years. 

Except for the Adams episode, the 
bankers couched their criticism of New 
Deal policies in tactful language to 
avoid an open break with the Adminis- 
tration. James C. Bolton, vice presi- 
dent of the Rapides Bank & Trust Co., 
Alexandria, La., declared that compe- 
tition of government lending agencies 
was hurting bankers’ business. “The 
emergency has passed and it is time to 
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Second Vice President Adams: 
Urged an Embargo on the New Deal 


start curtailing these extra govern- 
mental activities.” 


Savior: To such complaints, Marri- 
ner S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve System’s Board of Governors, 
had a tart reply: “If you want the gov- 
ernment to get out of the banking busi- 
ness, then you must get into it.” He 
asserted the government had proved a 
“savior” to tottering banks. ‘Those 
who talk of boycotting government 
bonds suggest a drowning man to whom 
a life line is thrown, but who objects to 
it as an interference with his individual 
right and liberty to drown.” 

Like most conventions, this one had 
its quota of optimists. Jesse H. Jones 
announced: “The depression as such is 
over.” Then, at the end of his prepared 
speech, the RFC chairman grinned: 
“You know what I think of you bank- 
ers? I think you’re a swell lot of guys. 
But some of you are afraid of your own 
shadow and wouldn’t lend $10 on a $20 
bill.” 

Jones also read a message from 
President Roosevelt declaring: “Evi- 
dences of great recovery are at every 
hand. Bank portfolios and deposits re- 
flect this.” 

J. F. T. O’Connor, Controller of the 
Currency, also struck a cheerful note: 
“The present six months’ period will be 
the best the banks of the nation have 
enjoyed for more than four years.” He 
pointed out that national banks as a 
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whole lost money from 1932 to 1934, 
But in the year ended June 30, 1935, 
they netted $71,372,000 profit, almost 
4 per cent on their capital. 

The widely heralded new prosperity, 
however, didn’t loosen delegates’ purse- 
strings. New Orleans taxi drivers com- 
plained that the visitors walked most 
places instead of riding. And waitresses 
declared the bankers tipped less liberal- 
ly than the nation’s dentists at their 
convention the previous week. 


: 
PIANOS: Radio, Ex-Foe, Proves 
Ally; Helps Sales Climb Scale 


With sales figures again playing a 
merry tune, the piano industry feels it 
finally has found the road to prosperity. 
Last week the National Piano Manu- 
facturers Association reported October 
the best month since January, 1930. 
For the first three quarters of the year 





shipments totaled 23 per cent more than | 


in the same period of 1934 and 91 per 
cent better than in 1933. 

Piano men feel particularly proud be- 
cause the improvement resulted less 
from the general business upturn than 


from their own ingenuity in turning | 


out a better product and knowing how 
to merchandise it. 

Manufacturers don’t make old-fash- 
ioned upright pianos any more. Instead 
they make Vertical Grands, Musettes, 
Vertichords, and Grandelles. The change 
represents more than name alone. These 
“vertical” pianos look and sound differ- 
ent from yesterday’s upright. Gone is 
the tall, box-like structure towering 
above the keyboard: New models stand 
a foot or so lower than formerly—and 
they occupy less floor space. 

To bring this about, designers de- 
veloped a more scientific scale—the 
harp on which the strings are stretched. 
By changing its shape, they made pos- 
sible the use of shorter strings. This 
also improved tone. 


DIMINUENDO: A decade ago the in- 
fant radio industry threatened to ruin 
the piano business. Manufacturers suc- 
cessfully had fought off the competition 
of phonographs by developing the play- 
er piano. In 1923, the year of peak 
post-war output, players comprised 
more than half of the 343,000 pianos 
produced in this country. But people 
soon found that twisting a dial gave 
them more varied entertainment than 
pumping a pedal. Sales of players 
dwindled to practically nothing, while 
total piano production dropped to 27,000 
in 1932. 


only some 40 are still operating. Merg- 
ers and failures eliminated the rest. 
Many of the survivors managed to stay 
in business only by developing profitable 
sidelines. Today some piano manu- 
facturers also make tennis racket 
frames, coat racks, toys—even toilet 
Seats. 


CRESCENDO: In the last couple of 
years the piano business has found a 
helpful ally in its former worst enemy. 
Radio came to the piano’s rescue by in- 
creasing public interest in music. Pro- 


| you see and hear. 
Of 141 piano makers a decade ago, | 
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An Advertising Agency President writes— 


a 





"We'd just as soon go back to ‘Town Crier 
Days’ as do without Ediphone Voice Writing. 
It has increased our business capacity 








at least 50%!" 





(From Edison Records of the World‘s Business) 
The President of an advertising agency 
writes —“Ediphones stand beside the 
desks of our account executives, giving 
each man complete dictation freedom. 
By this | mean that no one ever has 
to wait for secretarial service. At any 
hour — letters, telephone call confir- 
mations, memos, plans, conference 
reports, etc., can be dictated. (Yes, 
advertising executives do a lot of work 
after 5 o'clock!) 

“Our Copy-writers and Radio-writers 
voicewrite a lot of the advertising that 


Furthermore, when- 
ever ideas flash, they 
are voicewritten im- 
mediately. Ideas are 
worth money in our 
business and, thanks 


(Protechnic 
Ediphone 





to the ease of dictating to the Ediphone, 
none are lost. 

“The Merchandising, Research, 
Media, Forwarding, Checking, Mechan- 
ical and Billing Departments use 
Ediphones, too. All work flows ...with- 
out duplication of effort. 

“The total average increase in our 
business capacity amounts to at least 
30% —thanks to the Ediphone!” 

Your business is different . .. of 
course. But the Pro-technic Ediphone 
positively will increase your firm's 
business capacity 20% to 50%. Get 
the proof! Telephone 
The Ediphone, Your 
City; or write to— 


man OL Edivon.. 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


THE "5-POINT” DICTATING MACHINE 


DUST-PROOF 


TAILORED IN STEEL ~ 





DIGNIFIED DESIGN 
“BALANCED” VOICE WRITING 


SANITARY 


_—_ 
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Hand made by Western Saddle Craftsmen 






HAMLEY 
Toilet KIT 


—the perfect gift For Mr.-Mrs.-and Miss! 
Made of honest-te-goodness solid saddle leather, 
the Hamley Kit lasts a lifetime. 
select, top-grain cowhide of which it is made 
actually grows more beautiful with age. Lock- 
stitched with heavy waxed saddle thread and 
back-stitched with heavy waxed saddle thread 
and back-stitched by hand—so a Hamley Kit 
will never rip. Wonderfully convenient: Just 
toss your favorite toilet articles in a Hamley 
Kit and it’s packed; no loops or gadgets to fuss 
with! Black or tan, 2 sizes: 914x4'4x2%, $6.50; 
10944x53%4x2%, $8.50. Your favorite store should 
have them. If not, order postpaid from Hamley 
& Co., saddlemakers since 1883, 121 Court St., 
Pendleton, Oregon. Write for catalog of other 
leather gifts. 


HAMLEY KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 








In fact, the 
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grams such as the Walter Damrosch 
musical appreciation series attained 
wide popularity. The vogue for amateur 
hours also helped: People became dis- 
satisfied merely with listening to music; 
they wanted to be able to play. 


The new interest in music caused 
piano manufacturers to turn out 47,000 
instruments last year—almost double 
the 1932 low. This year’s estimated out- 
put: 65,000. 


OIL: Industry Needs Not More 


Wells but Fewer Gas Stations 


In 1859 a former New Haven Rail- 
road conductor drilled a hole in the 
ground at Titusville, Pa. Out of it 
spurted a flood which has changed the 
course of the nation. 

Edwin Laurentine Drake, first suc- 
cessful driller for petroleum, died in 
poverty in 1880, but his fellow country- 
men have invested nearly $13,000,000,- 
000 in the business he started. This 
amount has gone to finance 870,000 oil 
wells, 638 refineries (453 in operation 
today), 112,000 miles of pipe line, in- 
numerable tank cars and ships, and 
more than 100,000 gasoline stations. 


Last week 3,100 Americans whose 
living depends directly upon petroleum 
spent more than half-a-million dollars 
attending the sixteenth annual meeting 
of the American Petroleum Institute in 
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The Sherry-Netherland invites your attention to the 
luxury and comfort of its 1, 2, 3,4 and 5 room suites, 
(each with large serving pantry), by the day, week, 
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Oil Production and Automobile 
Registration Go Hand in Hand 


officers. Only important exception: 
O. D. Donnell of Ohio Oil Co. succeeded 
Dan Moran of J. P. Morgan’s Conti- 
nental Oil Co. as treasurer. 

Axtell J. Byles, renamed president of 
the institute, summed up his industry’s 
history and prospects in a speech con- 
sidered important enough to be broad- 
cast over a national hook-up. He went 
on record against Federal control of oil 
and gave the industry’s marketing sec- 
tion a mild rebuke. He suggested that 
it might be better to divorce the retail- 
ing of gasoline from the producing and 
refining units. Emphatically he denied 
the imminence of an oil shortage many 
have feared. 


CONSERVATION: Twenty-one out of 
the 48 States have yielded crude pet- 
roleum. The producing area of these 
States totals less than 2,500,000 acres. 
These acres will have produced, by the 
end of 1935, nearly 17,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil, or about 7,000 barrels per 
acre, 27,000 barrels per well. Total 
value $20,000,000,000. One billion acres 
—99 per cent of the nation’s potential 
oil land—have not yet been touched. 

Geologists point out that even when 
the nation’s entire supply of liquid 
petroleum is exhausted, there still will 
remain enormous reserves of another 
type, oil shales and coal capable of 
yielding more petroleum products than 
the world has yet required. Some 
European countries are already pro 
ducing gasoline from soft coal. 


GASOLINE: Although the _ internal 
combustion motor was perfected in 
order to make use of what once were 
waste products in the refining of kero- 
sene oil and naptha, it soon threatened 
to eat up more fuel than could be pro- 
vided. 

Automotive motors (including trucks, 
motorcycles, motorboats, airplanes) in 
the United States this year total about 
31,000,000. Consumption of gasoline 
per motor per year averages between 
400 and 450 gallons; 1935 consumption 
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about 370,000,000 barrels, of 42 gallons 
ch. 

ie methods of gasoline production 
were the same today as those of 1919, 
the amount of petroleum produced this 
year would yield less than 250,000,000 
barrels of gasoline—120,000,000 barrels 
less than enough to run the country’s 
motors. 

The petroleum industry has, however, 
devised new methods of gasoline pro- 
duction—cracking, the breaking down 
of heavy oils, and polymerization, the 
building up of light hitherto wasted 
gases. The same quantity of crude 
petroleum now yields nearly twice as 
much gasoline as it did in 1919. 


DISTRIBUTION: Because of its alleged 
wastefulness, the industry frequently 
has to contend with threats of Federal 
control. Technical advances leading 





to the conservation of oil go far to sup- | 
port the industry’s statement that it | 


has not squandered the country’s re- 
sources. 

The problem of distribution does 
worry oil men. Producing and refining 
are largely concentrated in areas far 
from centers of population. 

Gasoline can be produced and re- 
fined, with profit to both producer and 
refiner, for about 5 cents a gallon. Even 
without taxes, it cannot usually be sold 
profitably at retail for much less than 
15 cents. Delivering, wholesaling and 
retailing cost about 10 cents a gallon. 
Over-complicated distribution systems, 
inaccessibility of crude supplies, and 
cost of pipe lines and tank car de- 
liveries, make up some of this 10 cents. 

Most important factor in making 
gasoline retailing unprofitable: the 
tendency of all companies to build and 
maintain, for competitive and adver- 
tising purposes, more gasoline stations 
than the motoring population needs or 
can support. Sales in 1934 were only 
1,600 gallons per retail outlet—average 
gross profit per outlet about $60.00. 

At the Los Angeles convention, the 
industry’s marketing division suggested 
a voluntary code of fair practice. Limit- 
ing the amount of money an oil man 
could spend on his retail outlets would 
give him a chance to make a profit on 
gasoline. Reducing the number of ser- 
vice stations and thereby cutting com- 
petition would give the retailer a chance 
to make a living. 

One hopeful sign: 156,022 gasoline 
stations in 1933; 121,513 in 1934. 


WEEKIN BUSINESS: Hurricanein 
Formosa Blows Silk Prices Up 


When the wind blows in the United 
States, it raises skirts. When it howls 
in Formosa, it raises the price of silk 
stockings. The recent hurricane in the 
Japanese island blew down most of the 
mulberry trees and destroyed thousands 
of silkworms. As a result—and partly 
because of improved demand in the 
United States—silk prices have begun 
to rise. 

In the five years prior to 1929 they 
averaged more than $5 a pound. Dur- 
ing the depression, however, people 
couldn’t afford to buy expensive silk 








Look what else comes 


in the Dentyne package 


MOUTH HEALTH—As a bonus, you receive with 
Dentyne the wherewithal to a healthy mouth — to 
white, sparkling teeth. For chewing Dentyne is the 
finest kind of mouth health promotion. Its firm 
consistency exercises the mouth muscles and helps 
the mouth to clean itself — naturally, normally. 
It helps prevent flabby mouth and chin muscles, 
too. Many dentists, orthodontists, and physicians 
recommend its frequent use. 


WITH THIS DELIGHTFUL GUM — Of course 
you receive a delicious gum, too. Really different 
with a delicious, distinctive flavor, and a general 
air of quality that makes it the favorite of thou- 
sands. Notice the characteristic, handy, flat shape 
which distinguishes the Dentyne package. It fits 
easily in vest pocket or purse. Try some today. 
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“NOT SICK ENOUGH 
TO GO TO BED 


nor well enough to 
get soy out of life’ 


“IT am talking about the great mass of folks’’, 
says a famous author in The American Maga- 
zine, ‘‘who drag around, carrying just enough 
infection to keep them miserable . . . often due 
to faulty digestive systems which modern life has 
caused, but which modern methods can mend.”’ 


This article tells how a now internationally- 
known clinic was started at Preston, near 
Hamilton, Ontario . . . how hundreds ‘‘not 
sick enough to go to bed"’ have won back the 
joy of health after a few weeks at Preston. 
Send for this free article. Read how one hard- 
headed American industrialist sent 55 of his 
employees to Preston. Find out about the place 
where so many famous men and 
women have found new health 
and strength. Located within 
a night's ride of most of the 
United States . . . up in the 
hills where winter months are 
exhilarating. yet quite as ws 
as in many parts of the U.S.A 
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anybody 
can be well 
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Preston Springs, Dept. D-1 
Preston, Ont., Canada. 


Please send me my free copy of the magazine 
article entitled “‘Almost anybody can be well’’., 


Name 





Address. 











| For your convenience— | 


| 
| Do you wish to subscribe to | 
| News-Weex for yourself or for | 
| a friend? A_ convenient order || 
|! 


| blank is on page 2. 
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and AMAZE 
Your Friends! 


Put on your own broadcast with the 
WALCO MIKE, most entertaining 
radio device yet produced. Sing, 
laugh, talk, crack jokes from another 
room and your radio will produce 
every sound as though you were miles 
away at a regular broadcasting station. 


Marvelous Fun at Parties 


og the big radio stars and crooners. 
Do ‘Ben Bernie’’ or ‘‘Rudy 
Vallee.’ "" No end of 
pleasure for grown-ups 
or kiddies. Excellent 
training in elocution ¢ 
or broadcast announc- 
ing. Special cut-out 
button allows you to switch from 
home broadcasting to regular ra- 
dio reception in an instant. Can 
not injure your radio in any way. 
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THE WALCO | 
MIKE 





In handsome 
black metal. Long 
cord. Less than a 
en 0 oney minute to attach 
to any ra- 
dio with- 
S Days Trial at Our Risk! = hse $ 
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Merely mail the coupon. On de- ruaranteed 
livery pay postman $1 plus few 
cents postage. If not delighted ed ae 
return it in 5 days and your $1 aes >)~2. ee 
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return in 5 days for $1 refund. 
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products, and by 1934 the average price 
had dropped to $1.31. Last week most 
grades of Japanese raw silk were quoted 
in New York at better than $2 a pound. 
Since American mills import more than 
95 per cent, by weight, of their silk 
from Japan, hosiery men forecast high- 
er prices for silk stockings in 1936. 

Ice: “After five years of experiment 
and study, we are ready with ice-using 
equipment which is as far ahead of the 
electric refrigerator as that machine 
was ahead of the old-fashioned ice-box.” 

With this announcement, the National 
Association of Ice Industries last week 
launched a $2,500,000 advertising cam- 
paign to regain lost business. The new 
iceboxes, the association declared, cost 
one-third as much as electric refrigera- 
tors. Other advantages: food doesn’t 
have to be kept covered; and the melt- 
ing ice absorbs odors. 

“You can leave onions and butter on 
the same open plate for 24 hours in 
these new boxes and the butter won’t 
taste of onion.” 

The association plans to modernize 
the old-fashioned iceman, too. Hence- 
forth he will deliver his product in a 
canvas bag instead of with tongs, and 
he will carry cloths to remove any drip- 
pings .or mudstains from the kitchen 
floor. 


BirtH Rate: To boost the sale of in- 
fants’ clothes, Montgomery Ward & 
Co. makes expectant parents a special 
offer: If they buy a layette before the 
baby arrives and the newcomer turns 


out to be twins, triplets, or better, the | 


mail order house will supply free 
enough extra outfits to go round. 

Montgomery Ward inaugurated the 
plan in 1933. Last week it announced 
statistics: One out of every 80 mothers 
who took advantage of the offer had 
twins. The company had to make good 
for only one case of triplets. Total 
number of free outfits given away in 
the two years: 61. 
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BirRTHDAY: Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 79, Nov. 13. As 
usual, the liberal Justice allowed no 
special celebration to upset the routine 
of his work. 

SEPARATION Soucut: By Mrs. Alice 
MacFarland Hall, former concert sing- 
er, from Josef Washington Hall (Up- 
ton Close), writer on Far Eastern af- 
fairs, in New York. Mrs. Hall charges 
cruelty and desertion. 

Divorce To BE Soucut: By Mrs. 
Rhea Langham Gable, 45, from Clark 
Gable, 34, screen star, in the near fu- 
ture. She complained that Gable is 
“hard to live with.” The first Mrs. 
Gable, now Josephine Dillon, Holly- 
wood dramatic coach, commented: 
“He’s a double Dutchman... He is of 
the finest Pennsylvania Dutch stock 
and with them the wife does not en- 
joy such a pampered life.” 





Honorep: Lynn Fontanne, actress, 
Alois Havrilla, NBC radio announcer, 
and Pearl S. Buck, novelist, by the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters. Miss Fontanne, now co-starring 
with her husband, Alfred Lunt, in 
“The Taming of The Shrew,” received 
the Academy award for excellence in 
stage diction. Good “pronunciation, ar- 
ticulation, tone quality, accent, and 
general cultural effect” got Havrilla 
the Academy’s radio diction honor. The 
William Dean Howells award was giv- 
en to Miss Buck for ‘‘The Good Earth,” 
1931 Pulitzer Prize winner. Presented 
every five years for the most “dis- 
tinguished work of American fiction,’ 
the honor has always been won by 
women—in 1925 by Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, and in 1930 by Willa Cather. 

- s 

ReEsicNeD: James H. Carr as Colo- 
rado Secretary of State. Two weeks 
ago the State House of Representa- 
tives impeached him by a 45-to-15 vote. 
Last week, the evening before his Sen- 
ate trial on twelve separate charges of 
malfeasance, Carr handed in his resig- 
nation. His attorneys announced il! 
health prevented his fighting for vin- 
dication. 

Diep: Frank J. Navin, 64, owner of 
the Detroit Tigers and vice president 
of the American League since 1919, of 
a heart attack while riding horseback 
with his wife, in Detroit, Mich. Navin, 
a lawyer by education, turned to base- 
ball in 1903 as business manager of the 
Tigers. He purchased a half interest in 
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Already NEWS-WEEK representatives 
are making Christmas money. 





They find that selling NEWs-WEEK 
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is easy. 
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the club in 1907, became its president 
in 1908, and brought the club financial 
success for, the first time in its 40- 
year history. 

Two outstanding “purchases” marked 
Navin's career. For $750 he bought 

Ty Cobb from Augusta. “The Georgia 
Peach” developed into one of the dia- 
mond’s best box-office draws. Two 
years ago Navin paid $100,000 for a 
manager, Gordon (Mickey) Cochrane. 
He could have gotten Babe Ruth 
cheaper. Under Cochrane, the Tigers 
won the American League pennant in 
1934. This year the Detroit team won 
its first World Championship. 


Emile Francqui, 72, Belgian finan- 
cier, in Brussels. He began his political 
career—and incidentally laid the foun- 
dation of his estimated $50,000,000 
fortune—in 1891 when Leopold II sent 
him to the Congo at the head of an armed 
force. There he bluffed English forces 
into thinking the territory already oc- 
cupied by Belgians, thus gaining im- 
portant copper lands for his country. 
“The Copper King of the Congo” later 
won financial and political concessions 
in China. Francqui held few political 
offices. But as Minister of State in 
1926, and in 1934 as Minister of Fi- 
nance, he stabilized the franc, fought 
to keep Belgium in the Gold Bloc, and 
devised the new Belgian monetary 
system, based on the belga. 


Other Deaths: John A. Pilgard, 69, 
Democratic Mayor-elect of Hartford, 
Conn. His death left the present Re- 
publican Board of Aldermen the task 
of electing a Mayor who will have to 
work with the incoming Democratic 
Board ... Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
67, widow, of Grand Duke Nicholas, 
commander-in-chief of the Imperial 
Russian Army, daughter of the late 
Nicholas I, King of Montenegro, sister 
of Elena, Queen of Italy, sister-in-law 
of Grand Duke Peter of Russia, and 
aunt of the late King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia . .. Dr. Max Henius, 76, 
Danish-American chemist and brewing 
authority, and donor of the Rebild 
National Park, only American park in 
Europe ... August Frederick Hocken- 
beamer, 64, president of the Pacific & 
Electric Co. since 1927 . Joseph 
Bulova, 83, president of Bulova Watch 
Co., Ine. . . . Countess Caroline Zanardi 
Landi, 53, mother of Elissa Landi, 
screen star. In her book, “‘The Secret 
of An Empress,” published in 1915, 
Countess Landi claimed to be the 
fourth child of Empress Elisabeth of 
Austria, wife of Emperor Franz Josef. 

Sick List: Jack Dempsey, former 
world heavyweight boxing champion 
(eye trouble as a result of boxing): 
undergoing treatment at Johns Hop- 
kins, Baltimore. 


President Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico 
(malaria): able to carry on his official 
duties. 


Forty sailors aboard the Australian 
cruiser Sydney, temporarily assigned 
to the British Mediterranean fleet 


(German measles): quarantined near 
Gibraltar. 
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FACSIMILE: Radio Threatens to 
Reach into Country’s Mailboxes 


“An experimental high-speed fac- 
simile service between New York and 
Philadelphia will be established this 
year.” 

In the course of an address last week 
to Princeton University’s engineering 
students, Gen. James Guthrie Harbord, 
69-year-old board chairman of Radio 
Corporation of America, made this 
statement. From it pop two startling 
radio possibilities: 

1. New Yorkers and Philadelphians 
can soon use RCA’s transmitters—at so 
much per square inch—to exchange 
radiograms in their own handwriting. 
“Radio,” prophesied General Harbord, 
“will reach into our letterboxes.” Even 
as he spoke, Western Union technicians 
gave final tests to the country’s first 
facsimile telegraph circuit between Buf- 
falo and New York. Two days later, 
Western Union President R. B. White 
sent to newspaper editors the first batch 
of facsimilegrams—over his written 
signature. 

2. Over a facsimile transmitter, four 
large New York newspapers may soon 
radio-broadcast their full editions to 
the home. Before the end of the year, 
model facsimile attachments for home 
reception will be tested over the New 
York-Philadelphia transmitters. Ac- 
cording to Broadcasting, radio trade 
magazine, RCA has already developed 
a model receiver to retail for $100. 

To lay plans for the service, Henry 
Kittridge Norton, RCA executive, talked 
last month with publishers of The New 
York Times, Herald Tribune, American, 
and World-Telegram. All four papers 
would broadcast their editions over a 
central station leased from RCA. Ad- 
vertisers would buy space, just as now 
—inserting coupons to test circulation. 

On a citywide scale, facsimile news- 
papers would give subscribers only the 
advantage of a shorter time lapse be- 
tween publication and delivery—a mat- 
ter of about four hours. But from 
eventual establishment of a nation- 
wide network of transmitters might 
spring a super-newspaper to serve the 
entire country. Network members 
would broadcast a local news supple- 
ment following the coast-to-coast 
edition. 

Radio facsimile on the normal short 
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find life heathen: in 


TUCSON 


T'wite, S inspiring climate brings new joy 
to life. Here 336 days a year are sunny! 
The air is clear and pure. Fog and dew are 
practically unknown. U. S. Weather Bureau 
records declare Tucson “the driest city in the 
desert sunshine country.” 


Moreover, Tucson’s abundance of medical 
facilities makes this region particularly favor- 
able to convalescence. Fine sanatoria and 
skilled physicians are concentrated at Tucson. 
Here the unsurpassed climatic conditions have 
attracted the U.S. Veterans’ Hospital, Southern 
Methodist, Catholic, Episcopal, Elks’ and South- 
ern Pacific Hospitals. Living accommodations 
at hotels, apartments, guest ranches, schools, 
homes and sanatoria are scaled to every purse. 


Best of all, life is ever varied and interestin 
in this Old West region. Send for detailed. 
illustrated booklet. 


Mail coupon today for fascinating Tucson booklet and 
travel information. Winter fares now available on 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific Lines. 


| Sesthine Climate Club 
| Tucson, arizona 
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fashioned cough syrups 
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in WARM set BRIGHT 


Visit this land of ancient civilizations, with 
its paved roads, orange groves, dude ranches and 
endless thrills—bask in its kindly sunshine—ex- 
plore its mysterious canyons and rugged mountains 
—suecumb to the allure of its ever- intriguing desert. 
To know this friendly, romantic country is to adopt 
it for your own. Phoenix and nearby Glendale 
Buckeye, Wickenburg, Chandler, Tempe and Mesa. 
offer smart shops, fine schools, modern accommo- 
dations and moderate living costs for a superb 


winter vacation! 
a ¢ 


Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. 
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For this you have the accumula- 
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the world’s scenes of action, then 
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| reviewed, illus- 


editorial experts, who work at 
| high speed about 7000 hours a 


week. 
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| not counting any other costs. 
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wave band is not new. From New York, 
RCA opened service to London in 1926, 
to San Francisco in 1929, and to Berlin 
and Buenos Aires three years ago. Com- 
plete weather maps. have long been 
radioed to ships at sea. Novelty 
of the system now in progress lies in 
exploitation of the high-speed possibili- 
ties of the almost unexplored ultra- 
high-frequency wave band. 

The imminence of facsimile probably 
accounts in part for publishers’ head- 
long plunge into broadcasting. News- 
paper controlled stations have increased 
from less than 100 to 134 during the 
past year and a half. In Washington, 
publishers flood the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission with applications 
for new stations. 

Television follows naturally after 
commercial facsimile. At Princeton, 
General Harbord explained their rela- 
tionship: “High-speed facsimile is the 
sending of still pictures through the 
ether. Television is the sending of pic- 
tures in rapid enough succession to give 
the appearance of continuous motion.” 

But the wonders won’t cease with 
television: “It is within the realm of 
theoretical possibility that radio can 
release aromas and fiavors at the re- 
ceiver exactly duplicating those at the 
transmitter. If so, we can sniff in New 
York the fragrance of a cigar being 
smoked by the man in Havana, with 
whom we are chatting.” 











RADIO CHECK LIST 
NOV. 23-29 - 





Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (23rd): Princeton-Dartmouth: From Pal- 

mer Stadium in Princeton, N. J., Bill Slater 
for NBC, Ted Husing for CBS, report the 
game between two unbeaten teams. 1:45 
E.T.; 12:45 C.T.; 11:45 M.T.; 10:45 P.T. 
NBC—WJZ. CBS. 
Harvard-Yale: From Scldiers Field, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., commentators describe the 
game between traditional rivals. 1:45 E.T.; 
12:45 C.T.;: 11:45 M.T.; 10:45 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

SUN. (24th): Jose Iturbi: The Spanish pianist 
plays Mozart's E-flat Concerto with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. Otto 
Klemperer, conductor, follows it with 
Handel's “Concerto Grosso” and works of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 3:00 E.T.: 2:00 
C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (25th): U. 8S. Department of Commerce: 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
launches ‘‘Commercial Comment,”’ a series 
dramatizing various functions of his or- 


ganizztion, 4:00 E.T.; 
1:00 P.T. CBS. 

TUES. (26th) : “Is Local Government Doomed?” : 
President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton 
University analyzes its chances of survival. 
7:45 E.T.; 6:45 C.T.; 5:45 M.T.: 4:45 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

WED. (27th): “The Man Who Couldn’t Shoot”: 
Warden Lawes of Sing Sing Prison con- 
tinues to dramatize the lives of convicts. 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.: 6:30 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

THURS. (28th): Padraic Colum: The Trish 

playwright and poet draws on Ireland’s 
Shanachies—professional story-tellers—for 
a series of four weekly narrative recitals. 
6:15 E.T.; 4:15 C.T.; 3:15 M.T.; 2:15 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 
“Armaments and World Peace”: Sir Nor- 
man Angell debates with Americans on the 
virtues of “preparedness.” 9:30 E.T.: 8:30 
C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI. (29th): Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Pres- 
ident speaks at Grant Field, Atlanta, Ga., 
during Georgia Tech’s homecoming-day 
celebration. Politicians think the occasion 
will fire the Democratic Party’s opening 
guns in the 1936 campaign. 1:45 E.T.; 
12:45 C.T.;°11:45 M.T.; 10:45 P.T. NBC— 
WIZ—WCAF,. CBS. 


3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 
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_ FOURTH ESTATE 


ANSWERS: ‘Voice of Experience’ 
Also Speaks From Printed Page 


On June 12, 1882—a month before his 
23rd birthday—Alfred Harmsworth got 
out the first issue of a new magazine, 
Answers to Correspondents. It made 
publishing history and started the 
young Irishman—who later became 
Lord Northcliffe—toward worldwic: 
recognition as the greatest publisher 
ever produced by Britain. Answers 
dealt out homely advice to blighted 
servant girls, troubled hack drivers and 
hapless colliery workers. 

Hoping this formula would work 
again, an American publisher last Mon- 
day brought out a magazine fitted 
tightly over the Answers pattern 
Jerome van Wiseman, 26-year-old Jew- 
ish lawyer in New York City, got the 
idea for The Voice of Experience from 
the radio program of the same name. 

For editor he picked Marion Sayl 
Taylor, who prefers to maintain a pro- 
fessional anonymity as the _ radio 
“Voice.”’ Since 1932 Taylor has dealt out 
radio advice to letter writers. His first 
broadcast over WOR in Newark 
N. J., brought 75 letters. Now his noon- 
time Columbia hook-ups draw 30,000 a 
week. Audience estimators give him 
2,000,000 daily listeners. 

The $2,000-a-week performer has re- 
ceived letters as long as 75,000 words 
—size of the average novel—and as 
short as: “My mother threatens to 
scream at the wedding. What shall! 
I do?” Listeners repose child-like con- 
fidence in him. Six individuals admitted 
homicides to Taylor and asked his ad- 
vice on how they could relieve their 
consciences. 

Such phenomenal public acceptance 
—plus the fact that he has sold 8,000.,- 
000 copies of his 3-cent pamphlets, plus 
the fact that 20,000,000 people see his 
fortnightly movie shorts—made The 
Voice of Experience a natural magazine 
idea. 

The cover of the new 15-cent monthly 
fairly well catches the tempo of its 
contents. It shows a young girl with 
a child in her arms. A letter makes the 
background for the picture: ‘Dear 
Voice of Experience—I know you can 
help me as you have helped others. I 
am an unwed mother...” 

The magazine will go after mass cir- 
culation tooth and nail. Several weeks 
ago, the small, baldish editor gave it a 
single radio plug: 10,000 yearly sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 resulted. The pub- 
lishers have ordered 200,000 copies of 
the first issue. 

The magazine marks the most am- 
bitious publishing .venture of Jerome 
van Wiseman. He already has several 
cheaply printed 5-cent monthlies—such 
as Song Hit Folio, a compilation of 
song lyrics; and Fashion Parade, 
fashion notes from Hollywood. In his 
Five Star Library—10-cent booklets re- 
telling plots of popular movies—today’s 
biggest seller is a popular version of 
Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” which seems likely a reach 
the million mark. 
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DUCE: Man of War Once Would 
Have Made War to Keep Peace 


SAWDUST CAESAR. By George Seldes. 382 
pages, 110,000 words. Index, Appendix. 
Harpers, New York, $3, 

Twelve years ago Communist officials 
kicked the skeptical George Seldes out 
of Russia because he had sent unfavor- 
able news dispatches to his paper, The 
Chicago Tribune. In 1925 the Fascists 
of Italy took the same step for the same 
reason. He repays them with interest 
in this book. 

Seldes completed “Sawdust Caesar,” 
a sensational biography of Mussolini, 
after a secret return to Italy in 1931. 
Three American publishers turned it 
down, saying they thought Fascist 
bombs might greet its appearance. 
Trench editors, aware of the delicate 
Franco-Italian relationship, declined to 
touch it with a 20-foot pole. 

In London, however, it almost got 
by. The house of Constable signed a 
contract and set the book up in type. 
Then, to make sure that nobody would 
be embarrassed, they sent a set of 
proofs to Whitehall. The Foreign Office 
suggested indefinite postponement. Last 
week it was announced that England’s 
statesmen, no longer interested in sup- 
pressing harsh truths about the Dic- 
tator, would allow another firm, Barker 
& Co., to bring out the even more 
scathing -1935 version. 

Though it includes recent history, its 
most newsy sections describe the re- 
motest events. 
fifteen years digging out unpopular 
facts. 


® The bellicose invader of Ethiopia 
used to hate empire-carving: “When 
Italy made war in Tripoli (1911), Mus- 
solini was leader not only of those who 
opposed that war, but of the pacifists 
who were willing to spill blood in the 
name of peace.” 


* Seldes charges that Mussolini be- 
came a newspaper publisher through 
a treacherous wartime deal with the 
French. Sept. 21, 1914, the then ambi- 
tious editor of the Socialist paper, 
Avanti, threatened a _ revolution in 
favor of continued Italian neutrality. 
Four days later he wrote an editorial 
proclaiming that Italy should immedi- 
ately join the Allies. Partisan biogra- 
phers have claimed that “illumination 
came to him.” Seldes cites authorities 
to prove that on “one of those mysteri- 
ous miraculous days,” the editor accept- 
ed a bribe. In return for his pro-war 
article, a French agent procured funds 
for him to start his own famous paper, 
Popolo d'Italia. 





George Seldes has spent | 


During the Great War the reluctant | 


patriot, who once fled to Switzerland to 
avoid military service, received the 
wounds credited to him—but not in 
action. An Italian trench mortar ex- 
ploded, sending 44 splinters into his 
hind quarters. That ended his front- 
line experience. 


. At the time of the Bolshevist scare 
In 1920, the ex-Socialist offered. the 





Two Volumes FREE! 


500 Illustrations 






































* * “IN these two volumes, Lin- 
coln lives again. We see him in the 
perspective of his own day, and his 
problems, his struggles, and his con- 
temporaries are so clearly presented 
that the reader has a sense of a new 
and invigorating intimacy.” 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 
Chief Justice of the U. S. 


* * “THE two very handsome 
volumes were delivered at my office 
this morning. I became so fascinat- 
ed with the story that goes with the 
cartoons that I have neglected my 
other business. I shall see that they 
go to my house tonight. Otherwise 
they would break up my business. 


FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Former Governor of Illinois 
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ERE are two of the most interesting books 
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of our day. Before your eyes in hundreds 
of cruel pen and ink lampoons, in scores of curious lithographs 
buried for the last seventy years, parade the giants of the last cen- 
tury, a period that bred great orators and thinkers. Here is history 
told in cartoons—virile, gripping history, partisan with the vitriolic 
abandon of old-school politics, centering about the lank, homely 
railsplitter who rose higher than America’s gift of the Presidency 
to the Valhalla of Nations. And with this wealth of illustration runs 
the picturesque and soundly-pointed text of Albert Shaw, able Editor 
and historian. You will feel richer in mind and library for the 


possession of these entertaining volumes. 


FREE For Your Library 


They are yours for ten days free examination. And you may keep 
them for your library, absolutely free, if you will mail the coupon 
at once, enrolling as a three-year subscriber at the regular rate to 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS is the magazine that gives you a vital in- 
terpretation of National and International Affairs. 
magazine of informed men 


It is the favorite 
and women. Business, Government, 
finance, people in the spotlight, foreign developments, all parade 
month by month before 
your eyes. This is the 
magazine you cannot af- 


ford to be without! 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York City 


I accept your offer to send me, postpaid the two big volumes, 
A Cartoon History of Lincoln and his Times (all bound in 
cloth, 275 pages each) for ten days free examination. If I de- 
cide to keep them I will pay only for a three years subscription 
to Review of Reviews at the regular subscription rate — one 
dollar a month for nine months. If I prefer to make only 
one payment it will be only $8. 


NW 11-23-35 


MAIL TODAY 
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services of his private Fascist army to 
striking metal workers and their em- 
ployers at the same time. A financial 
deal finally made him support the 
richer faction, whereupon “the very 
same boys and men who had been at- 
tacking the bourgeoisie were used a day 
or a week later to attack the working 
class.” 


® The Blackshirt leaders who planned 
the 1922 “march on Rome” (a bloodless 
railway journey) asked both the poet, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, and the general, 
Peppino Garibaldi, to head the parade: 
They refused, and the honor fell to 
Mussolini as third choice. Moreover, 
instead of leading, Il Duce directed 
operations from safe quarters in Milan 
and came to the capital only at the 
King’s request. 


® After the sarcastic liberal Deputy 
Matteotti was assassinated eleven years 
azo, by a “household friend” of Musso- 
lini, the Dictator put on a sympathetic 
act for the benefit of the widow. Later, 
as he addressed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, “his words trembled, his gestures 
were pale, ineffectual. He was a 
whipped man.” 


® The Corporate State’s first military 
victory came with the temporary occu- 
pation of the Greek island of Corfu in 
in 1923. Like many of today’s Ethio- 


pian battles, it was painless for the 
Italians, but the unresisting enemy lost 
sixteen children, four adults. 

“Sawdust Caesar” is a repetitious, 
but painstaking and convincing indict- 


ment of the whole Fascist system and 
its architect. In the last eight chap- 
ters the writer argues that dictatorship 
has brought forth a dangerously low- 
ered standard of living and that Musso- 
lini, ‘‘a genius at assimilating the ideas 
of other persons ... has a tremendous 
will but an inferior mind.” 

George Seldes, a small, dark, black- 
mustached, intellectual Jew, had his 
45th birthday last Saturday. He ob- 
tained his European background as war 
correspondent with the A.E.F. and as 
foreign representative of The Chicago 
Tribune in Berlin and Rome. Since 
1928 he has written seven books on his 
favorite subject, the facts behind world 
news. 

Four years ago he married the Count- 
ess Dunsilla Ladine de Martino, a 
Texas-born former wife of a Spanish 
nobleman. Mrs. Seldes has acted in 
Broadway plays and Russian movies, 
and was once a prisoner in a Moroccan 
harem. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: One Fought 
For Liberty; One Just Fought 


GARIBALDI, The Man and the Nation. By 
Paul Frischauer. 353 pages, 98,000 words. 
Index, Bibliography, Illustrations. Claude 


—— & ‘Willoughby Sharp, New York. 
$3.50. 


A TOAST TO REBELLION. By Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi. 327 pages, 97,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $3.50. 

Last month Paul Frischauer pub- 
lished his clumsily written, confused 
biography of the French playwright, 


Beaumarchais. Now he performs the 
same doubtful service for the great 
Italian liberator, Garibaldi. 

The simple sailor, who dedicated his 
life to liberty and the unification of an 
Italy free from foreign rule, spent a 
lifetime in arms. He fought on land 
and sea in South America and orga- 
nized his redshirts there before leading 
them to triumph in Italy. His un- 
selfish patriotism and military genius 
made him one of the last century’s 
great heroes. At a time when another 
Italian leader commands legions in 
shirts of another color, this book has a 
timely interest. 

Garibaldi’s grandson has followed the 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Giuseppe Garibaldi: A Fighting 
Man Gives a Toast to Rebellion 


family tradition of fighting. His auto- 
biography, ‘““A Toast to Rebellion,” de- 
scribes warfare in the Balkans, South 
Africa, Venezuela, and Mexico with 
Madero and Villa. Unlike his grand- 
father, the current Garibaldi has not 
always fought on the side of liberty. 
He served England against the Boers 
and recently sailed to join his fellow 
countrymen in Ethiopia. 


THE PRESIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Charles A. Beard. 146 pages, 19,000 
words. Julian Messner, New York. $2. 


Two and _ three-page thumbnail 
sketches of all 31 chief executives. 
Though there is room only for high- 
lights, in so brief a chronicle, the 
scholarly author inserts enough ex- 
planatory comments to outline the main 
streams of political and social develop- 
ment. <A good historical rust-remover. 


SILAS CROCKETT. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
404 pages, 80,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50. 


Sympathetic novel of four genera- 
tions in a Maine coast family. The 
first of the staunch Crocketts com- 
mands a clipper ship carrying tea from 
China; the second survives a Hatteras 
shipwreck, but ends his days on a 
halibut fishing boat; the third finds 
nothing better to do than run an old 
ferryboat. Silas, the hope of the new 
generation, gallantly abandons the sea 
to work in a factory. 
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HeAveNLy: Three bandits held up a 


‘Detroit drugstore and got away with 


merchandise and $700 cash. The only 
clue the police have is what Miss Net- 
tie Scher, one of the store clerks, told 
them: One of the bandits “has the 
nicest blue eyes.” 

CausE AND Cure: William >Brown, 
Pocatello, Idaho, CCC worker, sneezed 
and sneezed, -finally dislocating his 
shoulder. When he sniffed ether in the 
operating room, he sneezed- again and 
threw the shoulder back into place. 

MEET THE Wire: In Topeka, Kan., a 
Negress regularly receives mothers’ 
aid funds and signs the vouchers with 
an “X.” Last week she signed: “0” 
instead. Asked why, she replied: “Ah 
jus’ got married, so Ah changed mah 
name.” 

Hair-SPuitterR: “You tried to kill a 
man with an axe once, didn’t you?’’ 
Judge J. Earl Major of Peoria, Iil., 
District Court ‘asked Lucille Pinning- 
ton, Negress charged with selling liquor 
illegally. ‘Well, not exactly,” replied 
Mrs. Pinnington. “I swung at him and 
missed.” 

Cures: After the press reported Mrs. 
P. E. Wakelin, Victoria, B. C., had 
yawned six weeks, persons from all the 
provinces and 25 States wrote to tell 
her how to stop: Take up knitting— 
paint your ears with iodine—take snuff 
mixed with herbs—read the Bible— 
chew and swallow three small peppers. 
Mrs. Wakelin went on yawning. 

Try, Try AGAIN: Answering a call 
from the scene of a smash-up, Adolph 
Lindahl sped off in a tow-car from a 
North Chicago garage, skidded round 
a corner, and rammed a light pole. He 
went back to the garage, started off in 
another tow-car, came to the same 
curve, and turned turtle. With a third 
tow-car he brought in his own two 
wrecks while a competitor salvaged the 
original smash-up. 

CRUSADER: The first contribution to 
the Young Republicans organization's 
Ten-Cents-a-Member drive came from 
D. W. Walker of New York. He is 68. 

GENTLEMEN: In a Chicago apartment 
hotel, John Egan, night clerk, and Irv- 
ing King, a tenant,. grabbed a bandit 
who had ordered them to stick ’em up. 
When he showed them he had no gun 
and said he was hungry, they gave 
him $5. He thanked them but said $2 
was all he needed, returned the other 
$3, and departed. 

Footpaps: Thumbprints were com- 
pulsory in Havana’s recent election 
registrations. Dr. Israel Castellanos, 
fingerprint expert, reports several reg- 
istrants printed their big toes as well 
and got two certificates. 
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Back-breaking taxes. Economic disorders 
that have not yet been righted. A bitter de- 
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or a copy of the World Peaceways 
program. It will show you how you can do 
your share, however small, in a modern, 
practical effort to build up a strong public 
opinion against war. WoRLD PEACcEways, 


103 Park Avenue, New York. 
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... THE FOUR ROSES COCKTAIL 


The new Four Roses Cocktail... 


easy to make . . . a joy to take! 
(for 4 persons) 
4 jiggers Four Roses Whiskey 
2 jiggers French Vermouth 
44 jigger White Creme de Menthe 
1 dash Angostura Bitters 
Shake well in cracked ice, strain into cock- 
tail glasses, serve withtwist of Lemon Peel. 


fp year, give your Thanksgiving 
dinner a glorious start to success 
with a brand-new cocktail—the 
Four Roses Cocktail! 

It’s a drink with all the alluring 
bouquet and all the full, satisfying 


; brand ~NEW. VEL new toast Lo Thanksgiving / 


— | 


flavor that have made Four Roses 
Whiskey the choice of connoisseurs. 


For in Four Roses you have a 
whiskey made by the costliest 
method in the world—a method 
that takes more time and more 
grain. You have a whiskey so vel- 
vet-smooth, so mellow-rich, that it 
makes any drink taste better... So 
lay ina goodly supply of Four Roses. 
Let it help make this Thanksgiv- 
ing the most pleasant you’ve ever 
known! 


Three other famous Frankfort whis- 
kies: PAUL JONES, Old Oscar Pepper, 
Mattingly & Moore—blends of straight 
whiskies. 

Frankfort Distilleries of 
Louisville & Baltimore 
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FOUR ROSES WHISKEY 


This advertisement does not offer this product for sale in dry States: it is offered for sale only in compliance with all State and Federal Statwes, 
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